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Some subjects relating to library activities are mentioned once, when new, 
and only because new. Others, however old, can never escape mention, be- 
cause they never escape being important. Among such are the two subjects 
emphasized at the Janesville meeting: The library as an educational force 
and The library as a civic force. On the day when all Wisconsin libraries 
are doing all they can to make themselves potent in these fields these two 
subjects may drop out of sight. Until that day we may expect to see them often. 


At Janesville much was said on these phases of library work which will prove 


profitable to Wisconsin librarians. Some of these talks we reproduce in this 


issue, but much cannot be printed at this time. It is an encouraging indi- 
vation that there was presented with the problems more than one demonstrated 
solution. We also commend Mr. Carl B, Roden’s splendid address on The 
library as a paying investment to the attention of those who think that 


libraries are a community luxury. 
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Advertis- The public library of 

ing at Superior is not only doing 

picture : 

shows effective work along the 


line of newspaper publicity but it is 
also taking advantage of the moving 
picture craze. An interesting feature 
of this method of publicity is the fact 
that the management of the moving 
picture theaters are so ready to co- 
operate with the library authorities. 
Some months ago Mr. Sherwood, of 
the Fair Play moving picture theater 
in Madison, furnished to the public 
library in Madison his machine, op- 
erator and films for exhibiting pic- 
tures of a literary character. He also 
volunteered to throw on the screen a 
list of books to be had at the public 
library whenever the subject matter 
shown by the film was such as to have 
a relationship to books in the library. 
He does these things he says partly 
because he keenly appreciates the 
fact that there are great educational 
and literary possibilities in the mov- 
ing picture and because the interests 
of those who have money invested in 
the business will be furthered by 
demonstrating to the public some of 
these possibilities. Miss Flora B. 
Roberts of Superior, however, seems 
to have been the first librarian to or- 
iginate and take advantage of this 
method of advertising books in her 
library. Among Notes for lbrar- 
vans in this issue will be found an 
account of methods employed. Miss 
Mary A. Smith of the public library 
at Madison has also been using this 
method of advertising a library. One 
principle must, however, be always 
held in mind by library authorities 
considering these publicity methods: 
The library must accept no favors 
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from nor cooperate in any way with 
a moving picture concern that ever 
permits a questionable film to be 
thrown on its screen. Advertising 
of this kind will lose its freshness 
as well as its force if the library 
become one of a 


should group of 


commercial advertisers and adver- 
tise continuously and indiscrimina- 
tely. It is only when the occasion 
fits the that it 


effectiveness. 


advertisement has 


Black River By the flood of October 
Falls 6, 1911, the library at 
library = Black River Falls was left 
practically without funds. Much of 
the taxable property in the city was 
washed away so that only a fraction 
of the taxes levied for municipal pur- 
poses can be collected. Hence there 
will be no publie funds available for 
the support of the library during the 
A small fund con- 
tributed by local and other organi- 
zations is nearly exhausted. Never 
did a city need a library so badly as 


next few months. 


Black River Falls now needs hers, 
and never was a library doing a bet- 
ter work. The library is the only 
institution in the city open evenings 
to the public, except the ubiquitous 
saloon. The library has in the even- 
ings, after its early closing hours, 
opened its main room to several se- 
eret societies and other organiza- 
tions which would otherwise be 
without a meeting place. Every 
evening dozens of youngsters and 
older young people resort to the 
library for reading and quieter go- 
cial intercourse. Saturday evenings 
after 8:00 o’clock the library is 
turned over to them and conversa- 
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tion, orderly games, and even re- 
freshments are permitted. The almost 
disheartened but still courageous 
people are patronizing it to an unus- 
ual degree and are finding relief from 
the burden of their condition in the 
literature it gives out. It has become 
in the best sense an ideal social cen- 
ter. It is preaching a doctrine of 
hope and of cheer and encourage- 
ment in the midst of disheartening 
difficulty. No person with any ap- 
preciation of the situation can con- 
sent to see such a library go under. 
To close the library doors would be 
a sad blow to this already depressed 
The commission is about 
cireular letter which 


community. 
to send out a 
will give every library worker and 
trustee an opportunity to make a 
(or a larger) contribution to 
aid in keeping the library open. The 


small 


commission, itself unable lawfully to 
will gladly see 
that money sent in by others is for- 
devoted to proper li- 


contribute money, 


and 
brary expenditures, 


warded 


Though a library may 


Advertis- i ; 

ing in the have a splendid collection 

press > hooks admirablv adap- 
of books admirably adap 


ted to the needs of the community, 
the library is of little use to the com- 
munity unless the people know what 
the library has for them and unless 
they get into the habit of going to 
the library to supply their needs. 
We are printing elsewhere in this 
bulletin some extracts from letters 
received in response to inquiries sent 
out by the commission relative to re- 
sults obtained from publication of 
notices in newspapers. None of the 
letters were written with any expec- 
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tation of being printed; but the ex- 
tracts furnish evidence that Wiscon- 
sin libraries are trying to reach the 
publie and are, to a degree at least, 
succeeding. It is to be remembered 
also khat these notices not only adver- 
tise the books listed but they keep 
before the eye of the public the fact 
that the library is in existence and 
on the job, 


Comperation One library may very 
in the ; 
clearing much need the old period- 


house icals which are lying idle 
in the basement of another library 
in the state. If any library needs 
any issue of any periodical in order 
to make up the files, the commission 
would be glad to hear of it. If on 
the other hand any library has the 
magazines usually needed by others 
the commission would be glad to re- 
ceive a list of them and if they are 
what is needed the commission will 
gladly pay freight charges for their 
shipment. The periodicals which the 
commission is particularly interested 
in are as follows: St. Nicholas magaz- 
ine and Youth’s Companion,—of all 
dates; Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s, 
World’s Work, North American Re- 
view, MeClure’s, Atlantic, World To- 
day, American Magazine, 
bers from 1905 to date. 





any num- 


iesiatieiias A bookkeeper is a man 
or on a clerical job who sees 
accountant Only rows of figures. An 
expert accountant is a man on a sim- 
ilar job who sees the figures but also: 
back of the figures understandingly 
sees the entire establishment with all 
activities, the results of which are re- 
flected in the figures; and sees as: 





























well the possibilities that should be 
reflected. The one must wear glasses 
to see even the ink figures; the other 
can see the entire plant with his eyes 
shut. The question that confronts the 
librarian is whether she is as to her 
library a bookkeeper or an account- 


ant. 

are is € ner phras- 
ates He re is another phré 
and the ing of the statement of 
library the library’s functions: 


‘<The function of the library is to 
help the world’s workers do the 
world’s work.’’ In every library 
there should be at least one bock for 
each worker in the community. That 
worker should know about that book 
and should get it. As you meet each 
worker of the community upon the 
street—whether he be factory man or 
housewife, stenographer or serub 
woman, professional man or teamster, 
dressmaker or capitalist—ask your- 
self two questions: First, ‘‘Have I 
a book which would help this man”’, 
and second, ‘‘Does this man know 
about this book and that it is there 
for him?’’ Until the librarian can 
always say ‘‘yes’’ to both questions 
her work is incomplete. 





The friends of the Wis- 


eonsin library school will 


Wisconsin 
library 
school 


1906-1912 be interested in a group 
of views of the school. The views pre- 
viously published pictured the li- 
brary school soon after it had moved 
into the rooms provided when An- 
drew Carnegie gave to Madison a 
fund sufficient to include upon the 
second floor of the Madison public 
library building quarters for the li- 
brary schoo] then being established 
by the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
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mission. While the location remains 
the same, both the amount of equip- 
ment and the number of students 
have greatly increased. The follow- 
ing facts relative to the school may 
interest. 

The Wisconsin library school was 
opened in September 1906; _ five 
classes have been graduated, 1907 to 
1911. The number of graduates to 
date is 110. These are occupying 
positions in different parts of the 
country as follows: Wisconsin 31, 
Illinois 16, Iowa 5, Minnesota 5, 
North Dakota 4, Ohio 4, Nebraska 
4, Michigan 4, Missouri 4, Oregon 
New York 3,-Montana 2, 
Idaho 2, Indiana 2, Pennsylvania 
Washington City 2, 
1, Alabama 1, 


» 
oO». 
Kansas 2, 
» 
Colorado 1, 
Kentucky 1. 
Pa —_ ee 
rotal in library positions 99, mar- 


Texas 


ried 8, living at home 3. 

Of the 34 students in the 
this year 31 are candidates for the 
certificate of jthe school, to be 
awarded in June, 1912, 


school 


six of whom 
are also candidates for a bachelor’s 
degree; 2 are juniors in the Joint 
School and University 
course; 1 is a special student from 
the graduate department of the 
University. 

The 31 who are candidates for cer- 
states, as fol- 


Library 


tificates represent 13 


lows: Wisconsin 8, Michigan 4, IIl- 
inois, Minnesota, and Missouri 3 
each, Iowa and Nebraska 2 each, 


Idaho, Indiana, Montana, New Ham- 
shire, Kansas, and New York 1 each. 


New 
Wisconsin 
library 
buildings 


Reedsburg, 


We publish in _ this 
number a view of the new 
public library building at 

but have been unable 
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thus far to secure a good cut of the Madison having been the architects 
new Jefferson library building. for both buildings. We reproduce 
These two libraries have very sim- the plans which are common to both 
ilar floor plans, Claude & Starck of libraries. 


THE LIBRARY AS A PAYING INVESTMENT 


Mr. Carl B. Roden, Assistant Librarian Public Library, Chicago 
Summary of an address deiivered at the meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association, 
Janesvilie, February 22, 1912. 

The historian who, in some future for the highest proceeds with the 
generation, shall take for his task the lowest expense, be it ot money, time 
characterization of the age in which or effort—everywhere the eternal 
we live, ought to have no difficulty in question, the supreme question of our 
discovering its impelling motive and time: Does it pay? 
its most significant contribution to And yet, side by side with this 
the material progress of the race. spirit of gain our historian will find 
For the former he will need only to that there flourished in this age two 
point to the tremendous conquests movements seemingly as incongru- 
over time and space which are mak- ous and as little akin to the material- 
ing us gasp in astonishment, if not ism of the times as anything well 
in terror. The ocean greyhound, the could be. And he will be at a loss 
eighteen-hour train, the wireless tel- to account for the great zeal and en- 
egraph which leaps the last gap, and thusiasm shown in the furtherance of 
spoils the last chance for the ‘‘tired those movements, which are the twin 
business man’’ to escape from the movements for the abolishment of 
causes of his weariness, the motor car, poverty and of ignorance, until he is 
the airship—speed, high, reckless, forced to the conclusion that the age 
killing speed, he will find to be the must have been convinced that these 
chief contribution of this generation movements—paid! 
to the sum of human achievement. And so the publie library, which 

And for the spirit of the age, its is ene of the largest phases of the 
impelling motive, will he not again modern movement for the abolish- 
be obliged to name 





speed? Speed ment of ignorance, and, on the whole, 
which conditions our every activity, one of the most significant products 
our habits of thought, our business of our time, comes forward with more 
and our pleasures! Speed, which and more confidence every time it is 
clamors for results, straining for the called to the bar to answer 
end without the irksome intervention whether it is a paying invest- 
of the means. Everywhere the pas- ment, and is conscious of the 
sion for immediate results, every- feeling each time that its inquis- 
where the quest for quick returns, itors are a little more predisposed to 
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give it the benefit of the doubt and 
to put the burden of proof on the 
other side. 

Along somewhat similar lines there 
have been oceasional inquiries—chal- 
lenges—directed at higher education, 
to which the colleges have replied, 
sometimes by joining issue directly, 
and submitting such exhibits in evi- 
dence as the average incomes of col- 
lege graduates, and sometimes, and 
much more effectively, by a sort of 
plea of confession and avoidance, 
showing the value of a college train- 
ing to society at large, and the power 
and position in an intellectual and 
cultural sense, of the college gradu- 
ate. 

Now the library has the same right, 
or it has no right at all, to point to 
its contribution to the maintenance 
and advancement of the educational 
average of the community, as the 
other side of the balance sheet. And 
in saying that we do not at all have 
to deny or undervalue the use and 
importance of the library in the com- 
mon business relations of life. There 
is no well conducted library in the 
country that cannot point to scores 
of instances illustrating its effective 
aid to the business man, the manu- 
facturer, or to their employees. The 
books which the wide-awake librarian 
takes care to assemble, dealing with 
trades, industries, processes and man- 
ufactures, with especia] attention to 
those of his own city, very soon pay 
for themselves over and over again. 
Statistics and geographical informa- 
tion enable the merchant to deal 
more effectively with his foreign cli- 
ents. Books on the methods and pro- 
ducts of other lands teach the manu- 
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facturer, if he be not too smugly 
self-satisfied to learn, how to improve 
his own. The books of design and 
ornament, of architecture and dec- 
oration—what librarian does not 
know how eagerly they are seized 
upon by the members of those pro- 


fessions who wisely keep in touch 
with the public library? The public 
library of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


maintains a department of furniture 
design, the books for which are ex- 
amined and recommended or rejected 
by a committee of operatives from the 
factories. In Pittsburg the technol- 
ogy department of the public li- 
brary is the consulting laboratory 
for the iron and steel industries cen- 
tering there, and the librarian in 
charge is a graduate engineer. In 
Chicago the great house of Marshall 
Field and Company conducts a class 
among its employees for the study 
of the goods it sells and ealls upon 
the for 
books upon all phases of the sub- 


publie library constantly 
ject. from the raw materials up to 
the beautiful finished product as it 
is manufactured in all parts of the 
And last fall, in getting 
ready for that famous event known 
Fall Opening, the chief 
decorator conceived a won- 
derful scheme of show windows, ex- 
tending along a whole city block, with 
a background derived from the art 
different nations: Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and Mexico. Every- 
thing, walls, floors, furniture, vases, 
implements, hangings, had to har- 
monize, and the result was one of the 
most marvellous artistic exhibitions 
one could desire to see. And our art 
department librarian was able to 


world. 


as the 
window 


of four 


‘ 
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stroll along those windows and name 
every volume and page of works in 
our collections from which that til- 
ing, this chair, this border and yon- 
der vase were derived. 

But I like to think, rather, of that 
province of the library which has to 
do with supplementing, extending or 
developing the knowledge and pro- 
ficiency of those numberless young 
people who are forced into gainful 
pursuits before their time; the rising 
generation to whom suggestion, en- 
direction, inspiration 
mean so much. I would have a room 
or an alcove or a corner in every li- 
brary in which systematic study of 
the various arts and trades and pro- 
-arried on; where 
the young-builder’s apprentice might 
follow his daily occupation even to 
the rung of architecture; 
where the clerk might be shown the 
way out of his treadmill by a glimpse 
of the kingdoms of the law, of med- 
icine, of engineering, of art, yes, of 
literature and of librarianship, if you 
please. Opening up to him those 
channels of worthy and soul satisfy- 
ing endeavor into one of which his 
mentality may fit and flow and be 
moulded like molten metal in the 
sand. You people who have ‘‘missed 
your calling,’’ you who had to go to 
work, no matter at what, and feel that 
your powers have never been applied 
to a task worthy of them ; who feel that 


couragement, 


fessions could be 


topmost 


you might have been so much more 
valuable to the world and useful to 
yourselves, if you: had only had the 
chanee,—do you think that the pub- 
lic library, in offering such facilities, 
‘‘paying investment?’’ In this 
achievement, what 





is a 
age of fabulous 
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greater gift can the young journey- 
man carry in his serip than the jewel 
Opportunity? And who realizes this 
better than the modern librarian? 
But the publie library, yielding its 
profits to the 
thrusting its opportunities into the 
faces of the young people on the 
threshold, does not stop there. It 
reaches still farther into life, and 
seeks and lays hold upon the child, 
the citizen of tomorrow, the builder 
of tomorrow’s world, the thinker of 
tomorrow’s thoughts, which shall go 
and tomorrow and 


business of today, 


on, tomorrow 
tomorrow, leading the race upward 
and onward toward the consumma- 
tion that lies off there somewhere, 
and which men eall destiny. 

Have we no duty toward that 
child beyond teaching him how, in 
his day, he may earn his bread? Is 
there no charge upon this generation 
to see to it that the next shall begin 
a little higher up, with a little less of 
the burden of the world to arrest its 
progress, a little fewer of the mis- 
takes and failures of the past to carry 
along? Consider the city child, with 
the asphalt pavement and rectangu- 
lar streets for his playground. Con- 
sider the child of the city slums, who 
finds adventure in the gutter; to 
whom a tree means the stunted sap- 
ling on yonder boulevard, and grass 
a square of green bordered with barb- 
wire. God help the builders of great 
cities, which cover the earth and ob- 
it from its children because 
God help 


secure 
of economic necessity! 
the little child whose life is 
bounded by the four walls of 
a flat, the four thin, paper walls, 
on the other side of which an- 
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other child is tapping, tapping, both 
together wearing out the wings of the 
spirit beating against the prison bars. 


What 
With economic ne- 


The spirit? chance has the 


spirit in confiict 
cessity ? 

And so the library beckons to the 
child takes his mind 
and bids 
the spirit of great books to call unto 
his spirit. By the aid of stories 
and pictures and all the gentle arts 
known to the children’s librarian it 
instils the knowledge and intimate 
friendship of teaches the 
power and consolation of books, it gen- 
erates the habit of regarding books 
as a part of life. And when it has 
done that, when the library has given 
to the child the habit of reading, it 


and plastic 


seeks to mold it and 


books, it 


has given him that which shall re- 
nain with him to the end, shaping 
his thoughts, enriching his life, tem- 
pering his relations with his fellow 
hghtening the lead of the 
burden, and bringing his 
generation and all that follows him 
Does 


men, 
world’s 


nearer and nearer to the ideal. 
it pay? 

But there is one other phase of the 
mission which is 
It is not always 
stand too 
near; it is not planned for in our li- 


public library’s 
above even these. 
recognized, because we 
brary economy because it is too vast 
to be confined within any grooves of 
I mean the library 
It is not launching 
a new philosophy to say that there 
is a consummation awaiting human- 


human direction. 
as a world force. 
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ity at the end of its journey; a day 
which shall dawn upon Man in the 
perfection of all his powers. Call it 
Creation, call it Evolution, call it 
call 
force in the world driving it on and 


Destiny, it God!—there is a 
on toward the End, and to that force 
each age makes its contribution—un- 
consciously, involuntarily, perhaps, 
but surely and inevitably. 

And the contribution of this age 
is, On the cne hand, the marvellous 
conquest over time and space; on the 
two-fold 
to raise and improve the social and 
intellectual condition of 
And the most significant phase of this 


other, the great movement 


humanity. 


movement, the discovery and chosen 
instrument of our day, is the public 
library with its universal appeal, its 
unlimited sphere of influence and its 
boundless opportunities; with its en- 
lightened methods and the 
iasm of its inspired leaders. 


enthus- 


And hecause we helieve this to be 
true and nothing short of this to he 
our mission, we librarians hold our 
heads up in our day and generation, 
with pride and confidence in our call- 
ing—daring even to claim for it the 
dignity of a profession. And when 
you ask us for dividends upon your 
investment, we point not to the count- 
ing room or the ledger, but to the 
influence of the library which has 
been invested in the minds of men 
and of their children, and which will 
pay, and pay and pay again, even 
unto the end of the world! 








(4ooy ySay uo AaBaAqi 431D) 
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ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-first annual meeting, Janesville, February 21-28, 1912. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Library Association was 
held at the Janesville public library, 
February 21-23, 1912. The meeting 
was one of the most inspirational in the 
history of the association and showed 
the largest attendance, the paid mem- 
bership reaching 112. The keynote of 
the meeting was ‘“‘The Library as an 
Educational and Civic Force.”’ 

The Wednesday’ evening 
opened with music by the Janesville 
Symphony Orchestra. Miss Lutie E. 
Stearns of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission gave a summary of the 
books of 1911. With characteristic 
force Miss Stearns selected from the 
eleven thousand books which have 
come from the press this past year 
those of particular value and pointed 
out their excellencies. Miss Stearns’ 
talk was followed by a selection by the 
Lotus Male Quartette. 

“Books to read for pleasure’ was 
presented by Miss Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine of Madison. Miss Hazeltine 
discussed a few books peculiarly enjoy- 
able and closed with—‘‘After all, 
whether a book is read through rapidly 
for the appeal of the plot, whether it 
is read more slowly for the charm of 
its style, whether it is read as 
a whole or only in part—the point is— 
does it give pleasure, is it a joy of 
anticipation to take it up, a joy ful- 
filled to put it down, a lasting joy to re- 
member.”’ 

The program of the evening closed 
with dramatic readings from the mod- 
ern Celtic drama by Dr. and Mrs. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jillson and Mr. M. S. Dudgeon. 

The program was followed by an in- 
formal reception in the children’s room 
of the library given in honor of Dr. 
Thwaites and his -associates. 

The Thursday morning session was 
opened by Miss Mary E. Carpenter of 
Madison in a round table discussion 
“Librarian’s tools and library litera- 
ture.’”’ The librarians were invited to 
look over the material there for exhibi- 
tion between sessions. 

The regular session began at ten 
o’elock. Hon. J. C. Nichols, mayor of 
Janesville, welcomed the asociation and 
expressed his appreciation of the value 
of a library as a most important factor 
in the education of the masses. 


meeting 


In his response to the Mayor’s ad- 
dress Mr. M. S. Dudgeon cf Madison 
brought out the point that the library 
is not a luxury but a great educational 
institution. Its big purpose is to help 
the workers of the world, to add to their 
efficiency. The library should not serve 
the idler as such but should furnish 
recreation and _ inspiration to the 
worker. 

The president’s address was deliv- 
ered by Judge C. L. Fifield, president 
of the library board and acting presi- 
dent of the association. He urged the 
librarians to take the suggestions they 
should gain from the association meet- 
ings and apply them to their local con- 
ditions. Judge Fifield suggested that 
there should be more care in the buy- 
ing of books. Librarians could advan- 
tageously visit second-hand book stores 
and auction sales. He also recom- 
mended for libraries full sets of bound 
magazines as the best source for re- 
search work. 

A conference of teachers and librari- 
ans was opened by Mr. H. C. Buell, 
superintendent of the Janesville 
schools. 

Miss Mary A. Smith of the Madison 
public library presented ‘‘What the 
library needs from the schools.” This 
paper was so strong in its call for 
better cooperation between librarians 
and teachers that it will be published in 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin and 
also as separate copies to mail at re- 
quest. 

Mr. Thomas Lloyd Jones, principal 
of the Madison high school, discussed 
“Opportunity of the public library to 
serve the high school.’ He told of the 
valuable assistance rendered to his own 
high school by the Madison public 
library. Madison is the first city of 
Wisconsin to give to the students sys- 
tematic training in the use of the li- 
brary. 

Following this came a discussion by 
Miss Mary E. Watkins, assistant at the 
Mad‘son public library, in which she de- 
plored the lack of training of the high 
school students in the use of the library 
resources. She outlined the scheme 
which is being worked out at Madison. 

Mr. Buell then called for a free dis- 
cussion of possibilities for librarians 
and teachers working together to de- 
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velop the children’s love of good liter- 
ature. 

Miss Louise Encking, librarian of the 
Oshkosh normal school, delivered a 
paper on “Teaching library methods in 
normal schools” in which she empha- 
sized the importance of such a course to 
the students who are to teach children. 
Since the library is to be her chief 
auxiliary after she leaves school she 
must know its resources. Miss Encking 
outlined the course given in the normal 
schools of Wisconsin. The librarian of 
the Whitewater normal school, Miss 
Fanny Jackson, discussed this paper. 

The session of Thursday afternoon, 
February 22, was opened by Pres. 
Charles McKenny of the Milwaukee 
normal school who gave a most inspira- 
tional address on ‘‘The book in educa- 
tion and 1 fe.”’ 
lunettes in the Library of Congress 
showing the evolution of the book. He 
said that next to individuals books have 
the greatest influence on the lives of 
men. The alphabet is the greatest in- 
vention of the age and the second great- 
est invention of the human race is the 
printing press. The history of the 
book is the history of humanity. Every 
book is a result springing out of the 
problem of life. 

Mr. C. E. McLenegan, librarian of the 
Milwaukee public library, presented a 
very strong paper on “The library as an 
educational agency.’’ He emphasized 
the fact that if we wish our libraries to 
be great continuous means of education 
we must acquaint the school children 
with its resources. 

Mr. C. B. Roden of the Chicago pub- 
lic library followed Mr. McLenegan 
with an address on ‘‘The library as a 
paving investment” (printed in full in 
Public libraries). “Everywhere,” says 
Mr. Roden, ‘‘the enternal question, the 
supreme question: Does it pay? And 
when you ask us for dividends upon 
your investment (in tue library), we 
point not to the counting room or the 
ledger, but to the influence of the li- 
brary which has been invested in the 
minds of men and their children, and 
which will pay, and pay and pay again 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Hon. W. H. Hatton conducted a trus- 
tees’ meeting which gathered together 
a group. rather unusual in library 
circles because of its masculine com- 
plexion. <A large number of trustees 
discussed informally a variety of sub- 
jects. including the question of the 
number of trustees necessary to consti- 
tute the most efficient board, the proper 
term of office of trustees and rotation in 
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office, the attendance of the librarian at 
board meetings, the too pronounced 
tendency of boards to hold back aggres- 
sive work on the part of the librarian, 
and special library work along the lines 
of industial reading and its result. 
Miss Mary Matter of Brodhead, Prof. H. 
C. Buell of Janesville, Mr. F. W. Faxon 
ef Boston, Mass., Mr. H. L. McNamara 
of Janesville, Dr. R. G. Thwaites, of 
Madison, Mr. Samuel McKillop of Mil- 
waukee, Judge C. L. Fifield of Janes- 
ville, Mr. W. E. Jillson of Crete, Ne- 
braska, and Mr. M. S. Dudgeon of Mad- 
ison tock part in the discussion. 

In the business meeting that followed 
the President appointed the following 
committee on nominations: Miss Ada J. 
McCarthy, Miss Flora B. Roberts, Miss 
Caroline Voswinkel; committee on reso- 
lutions: Miss Mary E. Dousman, Miss 
Julia Rupp, Miss Nellie Myers. 

Thursday at six o’clock the associa- 
tion was entertained at tea at the home 
of Mrs. A. P. Lovejoy of Janesville. 
Here the librarians had the opportunity 
of meeting each other and spent a social 
hour and a half. 

Thursday evening Mrs.. Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen addressed the associa- 
tion on ‘‘The educational value of chil- 
dren’s literature.”” Mrs. Thorne-Thom- 
sen’s greatest plea was the story for the 
pure joy that it brings the child. Only 
those, she says, who do not know chil- 
dren or children’s literature will con- 
tend for the ethical value of the story. 
Great literature gives no particular 
lesson in ethics any more than the beau- 
tifvl in nature. Tell the story as it is 
in its beauty and let the child interpret 
for himself, let him admire the heroic 
in it; let him hear, feel the glow and 
desire to imitate. As the story should 
not be used to teach ethics neither 
should its purpose be to teach science 
er to teach good English essentially. 
The story takes a phase of life, puts it 
in order, enlarges the child’s view of 
life’s meaning. It stimulates the imag- 
ination and gives new images. Give the 
child so much of the best, the great and 
the beautiful that he will grow up to 
understand and appreciate and to love 
onlv the best. 

The Friday morning meeting opened 
w'th a business session. The nominat- 
ing committee made the following re- 
nort: President. Hon. W. H. Hatton, 
New London; Vice-president, Lydia E. 
Kinsley, Janesville public library; Sec- 
retary, Delia G. Ovitz, Milwaukee state 
normal school; Treasurer, Flora B. Rob- 
erts, Superior public library. Miss 
Ovitz said that she would be unable to 
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serve and the report was referred back 
to the committee which named Miss Julia 
Rupp of Oshkosh in Miss Ovitz’s place. 
The report of the committee was then 
unanimously accepted and the secretary 
was instructed to cast the ballot as read. 
In the absence of Miss Dousman, chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions, 
Miss Rupp presented the thanks of the 
association for the many courtesies ex- 
tended by the board of trustees, libra- 
rian and staff of the Janesville public 
library and all who had taken part on the 
program or assisted in any way in mak- 
ing a success of the meeting. The treas- 
urer’s report was read and referred to 
an auditing committee of two to be ap- 
pointed by the chair. Miss Agnes Van 
Valkenburgh’s resignation as president 
of the association was read and ac- 
cepted. Mr. M. S. Dudgeon moved that 
Miss Agnes VanValkenburgh be made 
an honorary member of the association. 
Motion carried. 

Invitations for the next state library 
meeting from Wausau and Milwaukee 
were received. In view of the fact that 
the 1 brarians met last year at Milwau- 
kee and this year at Janesville, the as- 
sociation voted to accept the invitation 
of Wausau, feeling that the northern 
part of the state should have recogni- 
tion. 

The feasibility of a joint meeting of 
the W. S. L. A. with the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association was discussed and 
it was moved and voted that the execu- 
tive committee be asked to consider the 
advisability of such a plan and report at 
the next annual meeting. It was voted 
that a by-law be drafted asking that a 
copy of every paper read by a member 
before the association at its annual 
meeting be secured by the secretary be- 
fore the close of the session, this copy 
to be filed with the proceedings of the 
meeting. 

The auestion of the affiliation of the 
State Library Association with the 
American Library Association was next 
discussed. It was voted that the general 
plan be approved by the association, the 
detail to be worked out later by the 
executive committee. 

“Advertising the library’’ was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Paul H. Neystrom of Osh- 
kosh. Mr. Neystrom believes that the 
library as a business proposition should 
be advertised as a business is advertised 
and that only by so doing can the li- 
brary be made a paying investment. 

Miss Maud van Buren gave a talk on 
“Civie pride in the library’”’ in which she 
maintained that civic pride in a library 
is the result only of good housekeeping 
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in the library and interest on the part 
of the librarian in the wants of all its 
borrowers. 

“The library and the foreign citizen”’ 
by Miss Flora B. Roberts of Superior 
showed the need of more material in 
foreign languages. Miss Roberts said 
“While in some cases supplying books in 
foreign languages may have retarded 
the acquisition of our language, it has 
hastened assimilation. 

Miss Kate Potter of Baraboo then dis- 
cussed ‘‘The library and the rural com- 
munity,’ telling especially of her work 
with the Ringling Brothers’ ec‘reus in 
winter quarters. ; 

In “The library as a place of busi- 
ness’? Miss Ada McCarthy of Marinette 
showed how the library should supply 
each workman special material on his 
particular line of work. The working 
man must be made to see that it pays 
for him to use the library. 

Miss Mary Calkins of Racine in her 
paper “The library and its branches” 
maintained that the location of the 
branch is the all important question. 

“The library and university exten- 
sion’? was presented by Mr. George B. 
Averill who is actively engaged in exten- 
sion work for the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

“The library and municipal reference 
work” by Mr. Leo Tiefenthaler of Mil- 
waukee showed the great opening work 
of the municipal reference library pro- 
ject. 

The meeting closed on Friday after- 
noon with around table on ‘‘Possibili- 
ties for children’s work in the small li- 
brary’ conducted by Miss Margaret 
Lathrop. 

The discussion included the following 
topics: 

1 How may children’s reading be 
guided. 

2 What constitutes a good edition. 

3 Periodicals for the children’s room. 

4 Methods of reaching children 
through the school. 

5 Shall there be a story hour in the 
small library. 

Delia G. Ovitz 
Secretary W. S. L. A. 


Attendance register 


Ackley, Gabriolla, Watertown. 

Allen, Warriet TT... RPhirelarder. 

Allen. Mrs. Philin I... Reedsburg. 
Angell, Laura F.. Delavan. 

Atwood, Mrs. Katherine. Lake Mills. 
Averill, George B.. Jr.. Milwaukee, 
Bailey, Flerence A., Rockford, TI. 
Raleh. Ruth. Wibrary School, Madison. 
Partlett. Cornine, Watertown. 

tixby. Harriet, Antigo. 
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srightman, Inez, Milton Junction. 
sosshard, Lena. La Crosse. 
Brown, W. F. (D. D.). Beloit. 
Brownell, Lena V., Superior. 
sSuckmaster, Agnes T., Janesville. 
suell, H. C.. Janesville. 

Butlin, Iva M., Beloit. 

Capelle, F. A., Janesville. 
Carpenter, Mary F., Madison. 
Carter, Lillian M., Milwaukee. 
Carter, S. J., Milwaukee. 


Castor. Florence R., Library School, Madison. 


Cleland, Charles, Janesville. 

Cobb, Gertrude, Madison. 

Curtiss, Lucy M., Madison. 

Cushman, Mrs. N. A., Reedsburg. 
Crawtord, Margaret A., Mineral Point. 
Deland, W. F., Milton College, Milton. 


Davis. Florence I., Library School, Madison. 


Davis, Mrs. Ida M., Spring Valley. 
Davis, William Lloyd, Madison. 
Deane, John P., Beloit. 

Derthick, Edna L.. Elkhorn. 


Dickerson, Agnes. Library School, Madison. 


Dousman, Mary F.. Milwaukee. 
Drake, Ruth B.. Library School, Madison. 
Protning, Amanda. Stoughton. 
Dudgeon, M. S., Madison. 

Duggan, Ellen, Antigo. 

Dunn. Martha E., Stanley. 

Eckel, Elizabeth, Library School, Madison. 
Elwood, FE. H., Chicago, Tl. 

Elliott, Edith M., Madison. 

Filiott, Julia E., Chicago, Tl. 
Encking. Louise F., Oshkosh. 

Falk, Mrs. F. N.. Stoughton. 
Fairchild. Charlotte, Oshkosh. 

Farman, Mrs. George, Edgerton. 
Fawcett. Nell, Library School, Madison. 
Faxon, F. W., Boston. Mass. 

Fenton, Polly, Milwaukee. 

Fifield, Judge C. L.. Janesville. 

Flower, Gretchen, Superior. 

Forbes, Mary A., La Crosse. 

Frantz. Cora M., Kenosha. 

Frost, Ethel, Evansville. 

Gardiner. Bee <A.. Platteville. 

Gillies, Maggie, Evansville. 

Gray. Katherine, Beloit. 

Hamilton. Ella A.. Whitewater. 
Tatton, Hon. W. H.. New London. 
Hawkes, Blanche, Madison. 

Hazeltine. Mary Emogene. Madison. 
Hawt’7, Miss Emma, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hick, Mary L., Library School, St. Paul, 


Minn 
Hughes. Ruth P.. Freeport. Tl. 
Jackson, Fanny L. Whitewater. 
Jones, Lillian F.. Racine. 
Jones, Thomas Llovd, Madison. 
Tilson, W. E.. Library School, Madison. 


Jillson, Mrs. W. E., Librarv Sehool, ‘(adison. 


Kinsley, Lydia E., Janesville. 
Klumb, Anna M., Racine. 
Kosek, Anna .... Madison. 
Lansing. Cora I., Neenah. 
Lathrop, Margaret, Madison. 
Loomis. Nellie .. Columbus. 
Lovejoy, Mrs. A. P.. Janesville. 
McCarthy. Ada J., Marinette. 
McCollough. Ethel. Madison. 
MeFlroy. Horace, Janesville. 
McGregor, TDel'9, Sheboygan. 
MecKenny, Charles. Milwaukee. 
MeKillop. S. A.. Milwaukee. 
Melenegan, C. FE., Milwankee. 
McNamara, H. I.., Janesville. 
Mahon, Mary M., Whitewater. 
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Mathes, Mary E., Milwaukee. 

Mutter, Mary R., Brodhead. 

Mayberry, Genevieve, Oconto. 

Maxon. Dr.. Milton Junction. 

Millerd, At‘ice. New London. 

Moore, Mae F., Beloit. 

Morgan, Lucey L., Madison. 

Morris, Mrs. F. R., Milton Junction. 

Mundt Lilian FE., Jefferson. 

Myers, Nellie M., Beloit. 

Neystrom, Paul H., Oshkosh. 

Nichols, Sue C., Fort Atkinson. 

Nolan, Mrs. T. S., Janesville. 

Northrup. Hattie I., Menasha. 

O'Brien, Mrs. J. M., Oregon. 

Ovitz, Delia G., Milwaukee. 

Ozburn, Nellie, Oregon. 

Pfeiffer, Tfelen, Library School, Madison 

Pond, Martha E., Manitowoc. 

Potter, Kate M., Baraboo. 

Revell, Emma E., Rockford, Tl. 

Richardson, Amy C., Evansville. 

Richards, Mrs. W. C., Baraboo. 

Roberts, Flora B., Superior. 

Robbins, Mrs. James, Rice Lake. 

Robison, Emily, Library School, Urbana, Ii. 

Roden, Carl B., Chicago, 

Rolf. Mrs. Martha. Monroe. 

Ronan. Elizabeth C., Library School, Madi- 
son. 

Rowe, Dorothy, Milwaukee. 

Rupp. Julia, Oshkosh. 

Sehempn, FE. iK.. Brodhead. 

Shaw, Caroline C., Madison. 

Smith, Mrs. Hattie L.. Tomahawk. 

Smith, Helen E., Fort Atkinson. 

Smith, Mary A., La Crosse. 

Smith, Mary A., Madison. 

Smock, Katherine, Monroe. 

Snyder, Mabel L., Rockford, Tl. 

Southworth, Mrs. R., Mondovi. 

Spencer, Lois A.. Menominee, Mich. 

Sprague, Jessie E., Brodhead. 

Stearns, L. FE.. Milwaukee. 

Stevens, Grace M., Wausau. 

Thomsen, Mrs. Gudrun Thorne, Chicago, Mi. 

Thwaites, R. G.. Madison. 

Thwaites, Mrs. R. G., Madison. 

Tiefenthaler, Leo, Milwaukee. 

Turner, M. Ada, Wis. School for the Blind, 
Janesville. 

Turvill. Helen, Madison. 

Unterkircher, Blanche, Marshfield. 

Van Buren, Maud. Madison. 

Van der Haagen, Wilhelmina, Library Schoo), 
Madison. 

Van Duzer, Edith, Rockford, Il. 

Van Orden, L. S., Baraboo. 

Voswinkel, Caroline W., Tomah. 

Wald, Emma, Racine. 

Waither, Jennie C., Oconomowoc. 

Watkins, Mary E., Madison. 

Webb, Lilian E., Milwaukee. 

West, Mrs. A. B., Milton Junction. 

Whitehead. John M.. Janesville, Wis. 

Weeginhorn., «lse, Watertown. 

Williams. Katherine, Milwaukee. 

Woflle, O. G.. Marion, Towa. 

Zeiniger, Caroline, Janesville. 


Summary: — Registered attendance, 
153. Number of libraries and institu- 
tions represented 73. Of these, 63 
were Wisconsin libraries, 10 represented 
other states, Illinois, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Minnesota. 
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ADVERTISING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. Paul H. Neystrom, Assistant Professor of Economics, U. W. 


One of the most remarkable and valu- 
able developments of the last fifty years 
has been the establishment and growth 
of the public lhbrary system. It is 
equalled by nothing else except the 
growth of the belief in public education, 
and public libraries and public schools 
are but concrete expressions of the grow- 
ing spirit of democracy, the public seek- 
ing to throw open the doors of cultural 
opportunity to all people alike. 

Young as are the public libraries, they 
have already accomplished a great deal 
of good. For example, it is easy to find 
individuals even now who owe practically 
their whole education to public libraries. 
One such was the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
publisher and owner of the New York 
World. who came to this country in 1864, 
a poor Hungarian working boy. St. 
Louis became his home and St. Louis con- 
tained a good public library. Here dur- 
ing his spare moments he .earned Eng- 
lish, American history, politics, philoso- 
phy, and economics and acquired through 
his readings and through his experience 
as a newspaper reporter a knowledge of 
public affairs, of human nature, and an 
ability to express himself in powerful 
journalistic style. He fully credited his 
rise in journalism to the education which 
he gained in the public library. 

Many can be found who have gained a 
considerable and important part of their 
education in the public libraries. Many 
have received that from the library which 
has helped to dispel the dreariness and 
drudgery of commonplace work and life. 
To some the library has been the means 
of beating the saloon and other de- 
structive institutions out of good citi- 


zens. The influence of the public li- 
brary wherever felt, has always been 
for good. 


Not only have public libraries been able 
to accomplish much but they have also 
been able to perfect a working mechanism 
well fitted for its purpose. One may say 
that the modern pubic library building, 
the book collections, and the library 
methods form an excellent machine for 
serving society’s educational and cultural 
needs. There may be, and no doubt are, 
p.aces for improvement in each of these 
particulars. Nothing is perfect. But 
any statement made concerning the pub- 
lic library would fall far short if it did 
not take these things into account, and 
give credit for the accomplishments. 


But good as the public libraries are 
they are not a dividend paying proposi- 
tion from a_ business standpoint. The 
machinery is there, the need for the work 
is there, but somehow or other tne two 
fail to connect as often as need be to 
make the library a paying concern. 

Some will say that the value of the 
work of a library cannot be estimated in 
terms of dollars and cents and that there 
is a social dividend that is of far higher 
value. This is true. If the library serves 
but ten people per year and if that service 
helps these ten to make their lives more 
successful, and as a result make the com- 
munity better, then the social dividend is 
probably fully equal to the social outlay. 

But cannot the public library do more 
than that? If it reaches 5,000 readers 
now, cannot it increase that number to 
10,0002 If so, the library is now only 
hu% efficient. Scientific agriculture re- 
sults in raising two ears of corn where 
only one grew beiore. Scientific library 
administration should result in nothing 
less than getting two good books read 
where only one was read before. 

What must be accomplished by a library 
in order to put it on a dividend paying 
basis from the business standpoint: 

First let us make our comparisons be- 
tween the work of the public library and 
what a private, profit seeking institution 
would do if it were engaged in the same 
work as the library. Suppose that a city 
of 9,000 population has a public library 
building and grounds worth $25,000 and 
about 10,000 volumes. The cost of run- 





ning that library on a business basis 
would he as follows: 
Interest on capital invested in plant 
at 6% per ANNUM.......e.ee> $1,500 
Depreciation of plant at 2% per 
SNe. atin dace sean wawele sane 500 
Current running expenses, books, 
SGNICH, Clbe cc sicckcsceswe us eeesn 2,500 
WMD. oi ccvancwandaneeeaneusy es $4,500 


The library would have to earn by its 
services to the public not less than $4,500 
per year just to pay expenses. Whatever 
it earns above $4,500 will be available for 
dividends, will, in fact, be true profit for 
society. 

Any estimate of the average value of 
library services must of course be more 
or less arbitrary, but from the experience 
of private business circulating libraries, 
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we may assume that five cents per week 
for every book loaned, and three cents for 
each visit made to the reading rooms will 
be fair charge for such services. 

For purposes of illustration let us sup- 
pose that two thirds of the income re- 
sults from loaning books and that one- 
third comes from the use of the reading 
room. Upon this basis it would require 
that there should be 60,000 books loaned 
for the average period of one week, and 
50,000 reading room visits during the 
year. This amount of service and no less 
will barely pay costs of running tae li- 

rary from a business standpoint. To 
make the library profitable from the same 
standpoint, it must yield services beyond 
this amount. 

In an average city of 9,000 population, 


there are probably 6,000 persons who 
could if they would use the library. Such 
service as that indicated above would 


mean an average of 10 books per year for 
each person and 8 1-3 visits by each per- 
son. But such a city is not dependent 
upon its own population alone for readers. 
There is in most cases a thickly popu- 
lated surrounding country entirely de- 
pendent upon the city for commercial pur- 
poses. Why not for library purposes? 

It may be urged that at a number of 
places my illustration is arbitrary and de- 
fective: This is admitted, but let any 
library measure its efficiency according 
to some such methods and few 
able to suow expenses paid to say nothing 
ot profits. 

It is now clear that the library is not 
as efficient as it might be because there 
are not enough people using it, and partly 
that the people who do use it do not use 
it enough. 

Let us inquire into the causes of this 
failure of the people to use the library. 

First. In nearly every town there are 
some people, generally new comers or for- 
eigners, who do not even know that there 
is a public library there. 

Second. There are certain classes be- 
yond the reach of the library such as 
those who are totally illiterate. 

Third. Many people know that there is 
a public library in town, but they don’t 
know that it has anything that will be of 
interest or value to them. In some cases 
the library does not have the books in the 
language that the individual can read, 
and in some other cases it has not the 
books with subject matter that will inter- 
est. 

Fourth. Some people are timid about 
going to the library because it is a ‘dress 
up” place where stylish people congregate. 
It is too troublesome and takes too much 
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time to get ready to go, hence they don’t 
go there; but there is no hesitation about 
going te the grocery, the butcher shop, 
the confectionary stand, the billiard hall, 
or the saloon without fixing up. 

Fifth. A few don’t like to read. They 
haven’t the study habit, hence are not at- 
tracted by the library. 

Sixth. Some people stay away because 
they don’t like the library administration. 
This may be due to some fancied or real 
injury or slight. received in the past, 
wholly unintentional on the part ofthe li- 
brarians, but probably due to some littie 
lack of tact at the right place. Business 
men running retail stores know much 
more about the real significance and 
money value of tact than we professional 
people do. We have much to learn from 
that field, in which success swings largely 
upon tact. Then, in some small towns, 
certain people stay away from the library, 
because the librarian belongs to the other 
society or clique. 

There may be other reasons, but these 
six probably explain why the majority of 
those that could come, do stay away from 
the library. 

There are other uses, some of them well 
recognized, to which a public library 
plant might be put, which if carried out 
would increase its efficiency. For ex- 
ample, the library is naturally an educa- 
tional center,a repository of learning and 
culture. If the building will permit, it is 
only a step to extending the library’s ac- 
tivities into the holding of classes, lec- 
tures, University Extension meetings and 
so on. To this may be added the use of 
its assembly or class rooms for social pur- 
poses for clubs, societies, and public or 
civic gatherings. It is often the location, 
and very properly so, of the public mu- 
seums, of fine arts, commercial arts, na- 
tural and social history. The building 
itself may have value to the community 
as an example of architectural and civic 
art. But let us never be carried away by 
the idea that such features pay for the 
outlay of such an institution as a school, 
a church, a town hall, or a _ library. 
These are or should be living institutions 
as much as a factory or store. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. builds a plant, 
a model of architectural beauty. Marshall 
Field builds a store that has no peer in 
America, but mark you, such concerns 
have found that such architectural fea- 
tures pay. The beauty and art of the 
buildings help to draw trade, and the 
beauty and art of the library structure 
should help to extend the library’s useful- 
ness in its working capacity. 

The library if properly located might 
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well be the city’s intelligence office. It 
could be the central employment bureau, 
and surely should be the city’s advertis- 
ing or boosting headquarters. Other ac- 
tivities might be named, but these will 
suggest the lines along which the library 
can be made to pay dividends to the city, 
in addition to its regular service to the 
readers of its books and magazines. 

Now what is to be done to increase the 
efficiency of the library, in other words to 
make it pay. It is clear that two things 
must be done. First, the Jibrary must 
provide suitable service and, second, it 
must advertise the service so that the 
people may learn about it. 

The service provided will consist of 
suitable books and magazines, the kinds 
that the varicus classes af peepie in the 
particular city will read. This means 
suitability as to language, subject matter, 
and difficulty or ease of comprehension. 
The idea of service to the community 
should be dominant in the mind of every 
librarian and _ assistant. The library 
should be made democratic in both ideal 
and practice. Finally the extension activ- 
ities which properly belong in the public 
librarv’s syhere need to be exploited. 
But, in most cities, it would seem that the 
plan should be to “pay all expenses” of 
the library by the service of its books 
and magazines, thus leaving the library 
extension activities as pure dividends to 
the community. 

As has already been pcinted out, most 
libraries are already well equipped me- 
chanically for “delivering the goods.” 
The place where they fail is in letting the 
people know about it and creating inter- 
est where none now exists. This is the 
function of advertising, and this is the 
next great step in the advance of your 
institutions. Let everybody in the com- 
munity know that there is a public li- 
brary. Let definite persons and definite 
classes of persons know that you have 
just what they need. Stir up attention 
and interest in the service that the library 
is prepared to offer. Get the people to 
act, to come and make use of the library. 

How shall this be done? ‘There «are 
several practical methods. One of the 
oldest and most effective of these is the 
personal work of the librarian. Wher- 
ever she goes, whether on social bent or 
otherwise, she can tell people about the 
library, and what it has; and always will 
be ready to invite them to come and get 
what it offers. This may ve carried a 
step further by organizing regular cam- 
paigns, such for example as personally 
visiting and inviting every person in the 
city, or certain sections of the city. 
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The library may often receive quite ef- 
fective advertising by getting the coopera- 
tion ot the teachers in the schools, the 
Sunday school workers, the preachers in 
the churches, the employers of labor, the 
trade union officials. Cooperation with 
literary societies usually brings some re- 
suits. The library will succeed best by 
slighting or overlooking no organization 
in the city. 

1 2e mail may be used most effectively 
at times by distributing through this 
ageney to caretully selected addresses, li- 
brary bulletins or house organs, circulars, 
booklets, and form letters. Where the 
library can afford to publish a periodical, 
the house organ or bulletin is an excellent 
idea. It may he made to contain just 
what should be said to serve the library 
best. But this form of advertising is ex- 
pensive and suitable only for some com- 
munities. Circulars and form letters 
are possible for every library. By means 
of a typewriter and a mimeograph, the 
library can be its own printing otnce, and 
can issue from time to time direct appeals 
to definite classes of people concerning 
the offerings. The mimeograph letter is 
a force that the library needs to look into 
if it desires to increase its number of pa- 
trons. 

Next, there is a variety of advertising 
ideas that public libraries can borrow 
from the commercial field. Cards or no- 
tices properly framed, and hung in hotels, 
and other public locations will increase 
the use of the reading room. A good 
electric sign calling attention for several 
blocks about it that the library is open 
evenings and is ready for business is an- 
other effective suggestion to people to 
come. Some libraries are dark looking 
and forbidding in appearance after night- 
fall. This cuts down efficiency. 

Architectural conditions and principles 
have forbidden the use of windows in the 
library for display purposes. Here is 
where the corner book store and profit 
making circulating library beats the pub- 
lic library. Our ideas of architectural 
beauty of the library and propriety have 
caused us to sacrifice this important 
means of making it succeed. A book 
store without a good window display 
would lose half its sales, maybe more, 
especially on latest publications. Is it 
not a wonder that public libraries really 
do as well as they do! One thing that 
the library can do to ooviate this diffi- 
culty is to place a large bulletin board 
right next the sidewalk, and post daily 
thereon the titles of books that need push- 
ing to get them into the hands of readers. 

Finally tnere is the big advertising 
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medium, the newspaper. This is one of 
the most effective means of reaching the 
attention of a great number of people in 
a short time, the main objection to it 
from an advertising standpoint is that 
the impression that is made is of but 
short duration. To make it sure there 
should be something appearing regularly. 
The kind of material to furnish to a news- 
paper may be of two classes, viz.—first, 
news of happenings in the library, com- 
ings and goings, architectural changes, 
innovations, and so on, and, second, 
straight appeals to the public to come for 
books er other library services. The first 
class of material newspapers are always 
glad to receive and it shoulda always be 
given. The result is that the library will 
be kept before the attention of the read- 
ers of the paper. It constitutes good 
news for the paper and for the reader, 
and builds up knowledge about the li- 
brary. The second class of material, the 
direct appeal to the people to come and 
use the library,is accepted by most news- 
papers, but usually with some reserva- 
tions. This, they claim, begins to border 
on the lines of advertising, which is true. 
However, we ought to be proud of the 
newspapers which have lent their assist- 
ance in so many cases in building up in- 
terest in our public institutions. Some 
newspapers give a column or half column 
of space at regular intervals to be filled 
by tsvrary news, book notes and lists. 
Good use of this space when so furnished, 
or even when it must be purchased at so 
much per inch, can be one of the main 
sources of increasing library efficiency. 

What shall be put into newspaper space 
is a proper problem for our consideration. 
Library happenings and news have some 
value as has the publication of lists of 
books. But more than that is needed, for 
rarely does this sort of advertising stir 
any one to action who has not already 
been accustomed to using the library. 
The title of a book and the name of the 
author means very little to a man or a 
woman who knows little about books or 
reading. What is needed is vivid, live, 
interesting sketches describing particular 
books rather than a string of more or less 
meaningless titles. What can be done 
in the way of describing books for adver- 
tising purposes may best be illustrated 
from the matter sent out by a house that 
has built up a tremendous business in 
medium priced fiction. 

The Climber. The story of ambitious 
Lucia Grimstone, who gains the goal of 
her dreams—social leadership—at the ex- 
pense of all that is best in life, to realize 
the futility of it all when the law of 
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recompense demands a remorseless ac- 
counting. This is Mr. Benson’s_ best 
novel. It reaches a splendid and endur- 
ing level in contemporary fiction. An 
unsparing analysis of an ambitious 
woman’s soul—a masterly novel of mod- 
ern society. 

John Burt. With illustrations and in- 
ley in colors. A stock exchange story 
vividly told. The human passions, this 
age of commercial and industrial barbar- 
ism have never been so effectively por- 
trayed. The love story that runs through 
the book is charming, is handled with in- 
finite skill and never loses its interest. 

The Shuttle. With inlay cover in 
colors by Clarence F. Underwood. This 
great international romance relates the 
story of a remarkable American girl, 
who, in rescuing her sister from the ruins 
of her marriage to an Englishman of 
title, displays splendid qualities of cour- 
age, tact and restraint. As a study of 
American womanhood of modern times, 
the character of Bettina Vanderpoel 
stands alone in literature. 

Potash and Perlmutter. Illustrated. 
This is an absolutely new kind of story. 
It is a cross section of business life. It 
seems not so much like a story as like 
sitting in a business office watching hu- 
man nature in its workshop. The vary- 
ing fortune of these kindly men, how they 
were stung occasionally, how they out- 
witted the other fellow even more fre- 
quently, how by business insight and dili- 
gence they grew more and more success- 
ful, make up both a fascinating story and 
a sort of business education. 

The Fat of the Land. The story of an 
American farm. The importance and 
value of such a book as “The Fat of the 
land” is incaleulable. It takes us back to 
the soil, the country, the farm, the for- 
ests, and all their delights and pleasures. 
The story of the farm is told with a 
frankness, a vivacity, a good humor and 
a practicality which makes it more inter- 
esting to a nature-loving reader than if 
it were a modern novel of the most excit- 
ing kind. 

Japan: An interpretation. A masterly 
study of the evolution of the Japanese— 
succinct, clearly visioned, cogent—the 
various factors, social, phychological, ethi- 
cal and historical, being set forth with a 
sure hand. The best of Hearn’s wonder- 
ful books on the Japan that is hidden 
from the average observer’s eyes. In lit- 
erary charm, in brilliancy of depth and 
color, in autumnal ripeness of thought his 
“interpretation” has taken its place 
among the best books of the new century. 

War of the classes, In the author’s 
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judgment everything is moving in the 
Socialistic direction. His final chapter 
explains how he became a Socialist. Di- 
rect, trenchant essays that will help the 
reader in learning more about the great- 
est problem this country has to face. e. 

Now what is being done for fiction by 
tnis concern is also weing done for tech- 
nical books by several other publishers. 
Fiction usually gets more than its share 
of attention of the public library readers 
anyway, and it would seem that the em- 
phasis of advertising should be laid on 
nonfiction. There need not be added fur- 
ther excerpts from private advertising 
material here, but you will be interested 
in the “copy” of an “Ad” that was pre- 
pared in response to the writer’s request 
by the manager of one of the largest re- 
tail stores in the state, by a man of keen 
business acumen, and one who thor- 
oughly believes in advertising his own 
business. Mr. James W. Fisk of the S. 
Heymann Co. of Oshkosh. 

This man has at several times ex- 
pressed that the public library of his own 
city contains a wealth of unused material 
that could quickly be put into motion by 
proper advertising. Recently the writer 
asked him what kind of advertising he 
meant, and he replied in characteristic 
fashion by sitting down and writing out 
the following “copy.” 

“What do you find in the library that 
you can use? Entertainment is the least 
important mission of books and maga- 
zines. In the rows and rows of books 
here are bound the experiences of thou- 
sands of people who had the same prob- 
lems to solve that you have now. Why 
waste time and labor if you can save both 
through what others have done? 

The Coming merchant, the retail clerk 
will find here many books and periodicals 
telling how the goods he hanmes are 
made, where the raw materials are ob- 
tained and other literature that wiil be 
helpful in his dai! work. 

The Electrician may further develop 
his knowledge of this potent force and 
learn principles and their application that 
will ease his daily tasxs. 

The Factory worker will find books 
and articles covering his special line of 
work no matter what that may be—can 
secure knowledge tuat is bound to result 
in future promotion. 

The Agriculturist will find books de- 
voted to soil, and its tillage and other 
practical solutions of every day problems 
on the farm, conditions that he meets 
with every day. 

The public library is a rich fund of 
knowledge that you can turn into dollars 
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for yourself—into actual money gained 
through doing your work better. But 
even the mint couldn’t supply you with 
eash if you did not ask for it. 

Tonight—or this afternoon—think of 
something you want to know, and the li- 
brarian will surely help you to find the 
right book.” 

How shall a library begin to carry out 
such an educational propaganda as I have 
suggested? The first essential is that the 
movement shall begin only after the most 
complete preparations. To do otherwise 
would be to waste energy, time, and 
money. Hence, one of the first steps 
should be to make an accurate survey of 
the community to determine how many 
people there are in the community who 
could under any circumstances use the 
library. Also who they are and where 
they live. The same survey should de- 
termine as fully as possible what needs 
they have which the library can supply. 
In that connection let me paraphrase the 
expression of President Van Hise speak- 
ing of the university. The library ought 
to uo everything for its community for 
which it is the fittest instrument. The 
survey, if carefully worked out, will show 
a number of needs in any community, 
among the aristocrats and among the 
lowly, and some of these needs the li- 
brary is the fittest institution to supply. 

In most cases the people themselves do 
not know what they need. They do not 
even know that they need. They may be 
blind to some of the most fundamental 
necessities of their lives in these times, 
for to be able to express definitely what 
a lack or need is, is a long step in the di- 
rection of being able to get it. In so far 
as possible, it should be the purpose of 
the library to determine how these may 
be brought home to the various individ- 
uals. The survey should in other words, 
reveal methods of reaching the possible 
library users. 

Next, comes the choice of methods of’ 
carrying on the campaign, whether by 
personal visiting, soliciting, and speaking, 
or through’ organizations such _ as 
churches, schools, clubs, and trade unions, 
or through mailing lists or through 
space in the newspapers, or a combination 
of several of these methods. There will 
need to be careful preparation of the 
talks, the letters, follow-up, and advertis- 
ing. There will need to be careful obser- 
vation of those advertising principles 
which all successful advertisers have 
found advantageous with reference to 
technique, form, expression, character of 
appeal, and so on. This is a big field in 
itself one that requires very careful at- 
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tention, but one which is not beyond mas- 
tering by any librarian who will become 
interested and begin its study. There 
will be need for careful measurement and 
accounting of results of the various forms 
of advertising adopted, so that successful 
forms may be continued, and failures not 
repeated. Any good book on commercial 
advertising will give valuable information 
to the librarian on these points. 

Now there will be a number of objec- 
tions arising to the proposal to start sys- 
tematic advertising campaigns to increase 
the efficiency of the library. If printing 
must be done, or if space in newspapers 
must be bought, some one will cry out at 
the expense. Yes, advertising costs time, 
energy, and money, or if not money, at 
least time and energy. But it is not what 
we pay but what we get that counts in 
business. If you add 10% to the total 
running expense for the library for the 
vear for advertising purposes, and if that 
advertising doubles the number of library 
users, not only will the advertising pay 
for itself, but it may also be the means of 
lifting the library out of running a deficit 
every year. That a small advertising ex- 
pense such as 109% will greatly increase 
the efficiency of any library I have not 
the slightest doubt if the advertising is 
done even fairly well. Advertising pays 
in business, but a public library is a busi- 
ness, hence, advertising will pay for the 
library. 

A second objection to be met with is 
the hard luck story of the one who tried 
it and found that it didn’t work. Now 
every advertising man knows that the 
only way to make advertising succeed is 
by keeping at it. Instead of spending the 
whole appropriation at one time, the 
skillful advertisers spread it over a whole 
year, and apply it intensively and contin- 
uously to some one class of people that 
.as not been reached before. Anybody 
who tries it by spurts is sure to fail. 

Another objection is tuat a public li- 
brary should not require advertising. 
The fact that it is “public” should make 
it unnecessary to exploit its qualities and 
services in the methods of private busi- 
nesses. This is a sort of tradition that 
is rapidly breaking down. We now know 
that a man acts only upon the knowledge 
that he has and pretty much upon the 
suggestions that he receives or that arise 
in his mind. How can the ideas con- 
cerning the treasures you have stored up 
back of those strong, gray, stone walls 
ever get into John Jones’ mind unless 
John Jones comes to the library to see 
for himself. Your problem is to get him 
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to come, and to help him when he does 
come to get these ideas. Whatever way 
you use in bringing about this end is ad- 
vertising, pure and simple, whether we 
call it that or not. 

Advertising has made the great depart- 
ment stores possible. Advertising has 
caused millions to move from one home 
to another, has in fact caused entire mi- 
grations. Advertising notifies us at every 
hand of the possibility of being supplied 
with necessities, comforts, and luxuries. 
There are no civilized men who do not 
respond to a certain extent to some forms 
of advertising. Advertising makes the 
saloon, the dance, the theater, aud the 
cheap show a success. Mr. Whelan, presi- 
dent of the United Cigar Stores Company, 
recently stated that their advertising had 
not only increased the consumption of to- 
bacco among old users, “It has made 
smokers.” Now if advertising has done 
such work for such a variety of lines, 
some good, some bad, why should it not 
be set to work for public libraries? 

As I have tried to state, the public 
library is an instrument full of poten- 
tial value for society, more than we 
dream of at the present time. It is an 
institution that may he considered in 
this country as both the offspring and 
the servant of democracy. I can see that, 
next to the public school system, it is to 
hecome the very foundation of civic and 
secial progress as afiects the masses. It 
has the machinery now, it has the he- 
ginninegs of its book collections, it has its 
methods. The next step in increasing 
its efficiency, its dividend paying capac- 
ity to society, will lie in the direction of 
reaching the people, of attracting them, 
and of getting them accustomed to look 
to the library for help. This is the 
function of advertising in business, and 
in some form or other needs to be adop- 
ted by public libraries. 

Not only libraries, but ali other public 
institutions may be criticized at present 
for lack of n.eans of publicity. Our last 
generation has been one in which to pro- 
duce and to gather have been dominant 
activities. Production and accumulation 
and systemization have taken the form of 
sciences. The next generation will not 
only be noted for its production and ac- 
cumulation, but will add one new study, 
namely distribution. This is now true 
for business where distribution is being 
studied as never before by business men. 
Why should it not be true for public in- 
stitutions which have goods or services to 
distribute to society? 
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Anyone attempting to review the books 
of 1911 is confronted with the same stag- 
gering difficulties as of yore, owing to the 
enormous literary output of tne day. No 
less than eleven thousand volumes were 
issued by scores of publishers during the 
past year, a decrease, however, of two 
thousand books over that of the year be- 
fore. To be exact, ten-thousand-four- 
hundred new books were published, and 
seven-hundred new editions of earlier 
publications. Works of fiction lead, be- 
ing followed by those of general litera- 
ture, with religion and theology third in 
rank, children’s books standing fourth. 

As a critic has recently said: “Books 
are still being published in this country. 
Several rumors, exceedingly damaging to 
the book trade, to the effect that no more 
books will be issued, have been going the 
rounds, and we hasten to correct such er- 
roneous impressions. No attempt on the 
part of anybody has been made, of course, 
to assert or even remotely to hint that we 
are making a literature. Nobody, so far 
as we know, wants a literature. We pre- 
fer best sellers. When we really want a 
literature we shall no doubt have it. In 
the meantime we wish to emphasize the 
fact that this year several books are be- 
ing published that have never been pub- 
lished before. Spring is the season of 
Nature’s most lavish output—why not the 
publisher’s also? Some people may ob- 
ject that the output of the publisher does 
not resemble that of Nature; but this 
criticism seems to us to be trivial. The 
simple fact that Nature and the publish- 
ers are working together means every- 
thing. And therefore we are paeaning 
our paeans of literary joy. We celebrate 
books. We celebrate literary people. We 
hail authors and authoresses. We take 
off ovr hats to all type-writers, to all type- 
setting machines, to printing presses, and 
to the great public that devours the out- 
put thereof. The glory is ours. No one 
can deprive us of it.” 

The nccrology of the year includes Fo- 
gazzaro, a novelist of world-wide fame; 
William S. Gilbert; William Clark Rus- 
sell; Frederick Spielhagen; Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, one of the last sur- 
vivers of that honored company of auth- 
ors who made New England celebrated in 
letters; Charles Battell Loomis, the hum- 
orist; David Graham Phillips; Francis A. 
March; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward; 
Katherine C. Thurston; Myrtle Reed, 
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whose hooks gained many thousands of 
appreciative readers; John Bigelow; 
Alice Morse Earle; and Elizabeth Akers. 
Allen. 

Art and music have lost many famous 
names—the former, John MacWhirter of 
Seotland, William Keith, who devoted 
himself to California landscape; Sir’ 
Caspar Purden Clarke, the ex-director of 
the New York Museum of Art, and Halsey 
C. Ives, director of the St. Louis Art 
museum; Paul de Longpre, whose birds 
and flowers are everywhere known; Ed- 
win A. Abbey and Howard Pyle, the two 
finest American illustrators; Josef Is- 
raels, the most famous artist in Holland, 
and Felix Ziem, whose canvasses were 
once the vogue the world over. 

The subjects receiving the most atten- 
tion during the year were Charles Dick- 
ens, owing to his centenary; Arnold Ben- 
nett; Woman; and Boy Scouts, these 
taking rank in the order named. 

The greatest publishing event of the 
year was the eleventh edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

The most interesting of the United 
States Government publications were the 
report on the wool schedule by the Tariff 
Commission and the report of the Mone- 
tary Commission. 

The centenary of Charles Dickens 
ealled forth a great grist of new editions 
of his works—the attention given to Dick- 
ens being second onlyto that of the inter- 
est aroused by the centenary of Abraham 
Lincoln. A new “Centenary Edition,” as 
it is called, of Dickens’ works was begun 
by Scribner’s to be published in thirty- 
six volumes at $1.00 a volume—three to 
be issued each month until September, 
1912. 

Baker & Taylor issued a centenary edi- 
tion of John Forster’s Life of Dickens 
($7.00), embellished with over five hun- 
dred portraits, etc. Temple Scott com- 
piled a little book under the title “The 
Wisdom of Dickens,” published by Ken- 
nerly ($1.00). 

Chesterton wrote ‘‘An Appreciation and’ 
Criticism of Dickens,” (Dutton, $2.00). 
A new edition of Mary Dickens’ life of her 
father was issued. (Cassell, $1.00). 
Chas. Wilkins furnished ‘Dickens im 
America,” (Scribner, $2.00). Many other 
volumes could be cited showing the popu- 
lar interest in the great novelist. 

Arnold Bennett produced seven new 
titles, some of these having been written: 
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in his youth. As a critic has said, “Mr. 
Bennett is an ambidextrous author who 
writes impersonal literature with one 
hand and didactic best sellers with the 
other; who brings an equal earnestness to 
either achievement; who never lets one 
hand know what the other is doing; and 
whose right and left-handed critics judge 
him from the biased viewpoints of their 
respective predilections.” 

The Boy Scout movement has swept the 
country during the year. The Dial (Chi- 
cago) published a special reaaing list on 
the movement, as did the St. Joseph, 
(Mo.) public library. Some of the titles 
of Boy Scout literature are: Boy scouts 
canoe trip; Boy scouts in the Canadian 
Rockies; Boy scouts motor cycles; Boy 
scouts patrol; Boy scouts of the Eagle 


patrol: Boy scouts on the range; David 
Crockett, scout; Seton’s Rolf in the 
woods: ete., etc. These titles are given 


as a few of the many published on the 
subject, but only the last two mentioned 
are suggested for purchase. 

Woman, in all her varied aspects, was 
the subject of many volumes of current 
interest, pre-eminent among which was 
Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘Woman & Labor.” 
(Stokes, $1.25) One critic has said, “It 
is a question if there lives today a woman 
writer who can equal Olive Schreiner in 
ability to present a point of view with re- 
sistless logic touched with emotion that 
has an appeal deeper than the intellect, 
reaching even to what an old English 
writer has called the mental processes 
of the heart.’ The underlying motive of 
this great work is expressed by the au- 
thor as follows: ‘“‘We demand that, in 
that strange new world that is arising 
alike upon the man and the woman, 
where nothing is as it was and all things 
are assuming new shapes, that in this 
new world we also shall have our share 
of honored and socially useful human toil, 
our full half of the labor of the children 
of woman. We demand nothing more 
than this, and we will take nothing less. 
This is our woman’s right.” 

In this connection, we would call the 
attention of librarians to the report on 
The Living Wage of Women Workers by 
Leuise M. Bosworth, which appeared as a 
supplement to the “Annals of the Amert- 
ean Academy of Political Science” in 
May, 1911. (75c) -The subject of the 
minimum wage will probably receive at- 
tention at the hands of the Wisconsin 
legislature at its next session, and is 
therefore of interest at the present time 
in the state. 

Other books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject of Woman are E. T. Devine’s Eco- 
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nomic Function of Woman. (New York 
Teachers’ College, 10c) Vocations for 
Girls, (Boston Girls’ Trade Educational 
League, 10c) 

Woman’s suffrage received especial at- 
tention. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst’s “The 
Suffragette”’ (Sturgis, $1.50) gives the 
question of suffrage from the English 
suffragette’s point of view; Molly E. Sea- 
well’s “The Ladies’ Battle” (Macmillan, 
$1.) discusses the question from the anti- 
suffrage standpoint. Eugene Hecker’s 
“Short History of Women’s Rights from 
the Days of Augustus to the Present 
Time” (Putnam, $1.50) is an historical 
summary of the subject; Mrs. Geo. H. 
Putpam’s “The Lady; Studies of Certain 
Significant Phrases of her History,” is 
also an historical review. (Putnam, 
$2.00): Mrs. Rhita C. Dorr’s ‘What Eight 
Million Women Want” (Small, $2.00.) 
takes up the question of the working 
women of the country and why they de- 
mand suffrage as the great remedy for 
their wrongs; Belle Squire’s ‘Woman 
Movement in America” (McClurg, 75c) is 
a brief exposition of the modern suffrage 
movement and the reason for its being. 
Owing to the many demands, John Stuart 
Mills’ ‘‘Subjection of Women” (Stokes, 
60c) has been republished, this being 
considered one of the best argu- 
ments ever written for woman’s suf- 
frage. William Hard is writing a series 
of articles on the Legal Status of Wo- 
men, for the ‘Delineator.”’ me. <A, 
White’s Laws on Marriage, Divorce, and 
Property Rights of Married Women of 
all States (Bender, $4.50) is a compila- 
tion of interest at the present time, 
though ow'ng to its price, it is unavail- 
able for small libraries; Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson Gilman’s ‘‘Man-made 
World” (Charlton Co. $1) is a plea for 
women’s rights. Bertha Rembaugh’s 
“Political Status of Women in the 
United States’ (Putnam, $1.00) shows 
the existing relations of the woman as 
a citizen. Mrs. Newton Dwight Hillis’ 
“The American Woman and her Home” 
(Revell, $1.) is a thoughtful study of 
modern women, extracts from which 
have appeared from time to time dur- 
ing the year in ‘‘The Outlook.”’ 

Next to Olive Schreiner’s Woman & 
Labor, in point of interest we would 
place Ferrero’s ‘‘Women of the Caesars’”’ 
(Century, $2) which deals with the 
great social distinction and legal liberty 
enjoyed by the women of Rome. 

Women were also to the fore in the 
list of authors of the ‘‘six best sellers,’’ 
Mrs. Barclay’s ‘‘The Rosary,” Mrs. 
Thurston’s ‘‘Max,’’ Mrs. Barclay’s ‘“‘The 
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Mistress of Shenstone,’ and Miss Ab- 
bott’s ‘‘“Molly Make-Believe’’ occupying 
first, second, third and sixth place, the 
fourth and fifth places being held by 
Meredith Nicholson’s ‘‘The Siege of the 
Seven Suitors’” and Stewart Edward 
White’s “‘The Rules of the Guame.”’ 
Mrs. Waller’s ‘‘Flamsted Quarries’”’ 
and Mrs. Bosher’s ‘‘Mary Cary” also oc- 
cupied high place, as did Harold Bell 
Wright’s “The Winning of Barbara 
Worth’ and Mrs. Porter’s “The Har- 
vester.”’ 

What may be deemed among the best 
novels of the year were Farnol’s ‘‘The 
Broad Highway,’ Harr’son’s ‘Queed” 
and Margaret Deland’s ‘‘The Iron Wo- 
man.’ Other good novels of the year 
were Watts’ ‘‘The Legacy,’’ Carleton’s 
“One Way Out,’ Norris’ “Mother,” Gals- 
worthy’s “The Patrician,’ Buckrose’s 
“Down our Street,’’ Tallentyre’s ‘‘Bas- 
set.”” and Audoux’s ‘‘Marie Claire.’’ 

The drama of the year takes high 
rank and is rapidly winning a place for 
itself among inveterate novel readers. 
Among the dramas may be mentioned: 
Parker’s ‘‘Pomander Walk” and ‘‘Dis- 
raeli’; Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘What the 
Public Wants;’? Mary Austin’s ‘Arrow 
Maker’ (American Indians);; Synge’s 
“Play Boy of the Western World;”’ 
Svnge’s ‘“‘Works” in eight volumes; 
Patterson’s “Rebellion;”’ Augustus 
Tnomas’ ‘As a Man Thinks;”’ Alfred 
Noves’ verse play, ‘‘Sherwood.”’ founded 
on Robin Hood and elaborated from one 
of the loveliest of Mr. Noyes’ poems; 
Walter Brown’s ‘‘Every Woman;”’ Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Doctor’s Dilemma, Get- 
ting Married and the Showing up of 
Blanco Posnit.”’ 

Passing to more serious literature, 
Henri Bergson’s ‘Creative Evolution”’ 
(Holt, $2.50) created a veritable sensa- 
tion among the students of philosophy. 
The ablest critic of Great Britain, John 
Hutton, has pronounced this work the 
greatest book of the year, while another 
critic, who read it five times, wrote of 
it as follows: “An unusually trans- 
lucent pool of philosophy in which it is 
all the fashion to go swimming. Come 
along in; the water’s fine. But wear a 
life preserver, for it’s deeper than it 
leoks.”’ 

Chamberlain’s ‘‘Foundations of the 
19th Century,’ (2 vols., Lane, $10) 
has been deemed a rival of Bergson’s 
work from the standpoint of interest 
and philosophic treatment. The book 
apnesred twelve years ago in Germany, 
and has gone through eight editions 
there of no less than sixty thousand 
copies. Theodore Roosevelt has said of 
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it: “It ranks with Buckle’s ‘History 
of Civilization’ and Gobineau’s ‘‘Human 
Race” for its brilliancy and suggestive- 
ness, and also for its startling inac- 
ecvracies and lack of judgment.”’ 

A work of history of special mention 
was Trevelyan’s ‘‘Garibaldi and the Mak- 
ing of Italy” (Longmans. 2 vols., $2.25) 
the second of a series which began with 
“Garibaldi and the Thousand.’ Those 
that have read these two works insist 
that they are as interesting as novels. 

Books of travel are still terribly ex- 
pensive; in fact, it is soon go‘ng to be 
so that it will be cheaper for a library to 
buy a railroad ticket for a library 
patron to a place than to buy the book 
descriptive of the place. 

One of the jolliest books of the year— 
full cf fun from cover to cover—was 
George Borup’s “‘‘A Tenderfoot with 
Peary,’’ which some one has called a 
“Saga done in ragtime.’’ Th’s_ book, 
written by a young college student of 
his experiences with Peary in finding 
the North Pole, is a welcome relief from 
the harrowing and pitiless recitals fur- 
nished by DeLong, Greeley, Franklin, 
and other artic explorers. Mr. Borup 
makes the finding of the pole a light 
and sportive task. 

Another notable book of current in- 
terest was Professor Edward A. Ross’s 
“Changing Chinese,’’ of which David 
Belasco, the noted playwright has said: 
“ “The Changing Chinese’ made an im- 
pression upon me such as no book has 
succeeded in making since I was a boy 
with a dogeared copy of ‘‘Ivanhoe’”’ un- 
der my pillow at night. * * #* 
Every page teems with splendid trag- 
edy. Ina single paragraph in that por- 
tion of the book bearing upon the City 
of Canton there is enough material to 
keep a playwright busy all his life.” 
Hesketh-Prichard’s ‘‘With Pack and 
Rifle through Trackless Labrador;’’ 
Charcot’s “Voyage of the Why-not in 
the Antartic;’’ and Seven Hedin’s Over- 
land to India (Macmillan, 2 vols., $7.50) 
were other books of interest. 

In biography, we have Wagner’s ‘‘Au- 
tobiography,”’ (Dodd, 2 vols., $8.50) one 
of the greatest books of the year, which 
has been compared with Rousseau’s 
“Confessions;’’ Mrs. Theodore Thomas’ 
“Life of Theodore Thomas” (Moffat, 
$3.00); Hunker’s “Life of Liszt’ (Scrib- 
ner, $2.00); Downe’s “Life of Winslow 
Homer” (Houghton, $6.00); Pennell’s 
revised ‘‘Life of Whistler;’’ Cortissoz’s 
“Life of La Farge’ (Houghton, $4.00); 
Cook’s “Life of Ruskin’? (Macmillan, 2 
vols., $7.00); Gideon Welles’ Diary 
(Houghton, 3 vols., $10.00); Swift’s 
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“Life of William Lloyd Garrison”’ 
(Jacobs, $1.25); Thayer's “Life and 
Times of Cavour’’ (Houghton, 2 vols, 
$7.50); the latter following his ‘‘Dawn 
of Italian Independence;’’ Henderson’s 
“George Bernard Shaw’ (Stewart, 
$5.00) “a collaboration between biog- 
rapher and biographee, resulting in a 
literary emulsion—innumerable parti- 
cles of Shaw suspended in a _ neutral 
liquid,’’ as one reviewer has it. McGif- 
fert’s “Martin Luther’ (Century, 
$3.00), which ran serially in the ‘‘Cen- 
tury;’’ Dole’s “Life of Tolstoi”’ (Cromwell, 
$2.00); Tom L. Johnson’s ‘My Story’’ 
(Huebsch, $2.00)—a book that makes 
no noise, but develops spiritual horse- 
power,” according to one critic; Jane 
Addams’ ‘‘Twenty Years at Hull House’”’ 
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(Macmillan, $2.50)—‘‘a wonderful rev- 
elation of the life given to a great pur- 
pose.”’ 

All of this is on the hopeful side of 
modern lLterature. There is, however, 
another phase of the subject and that is 
the growing development in literature 
of the idea of individualism as opposed 
to family life and _ responsibilities. 
‘Nothing must interfere with the devel- 
opment of the individual” says a modern 
school. This is exemplified in the 
works of Ellen Key, Bernard Shaw, 
David Graham Phillips, Ibsen, Max Nor- 
dau, Robert Chambers, and Upton Sin- 
clair. Librarians must be on _ their 
guard against the teachings of many of 
these here given, if family life and com- 
mon decency are to obtain in America. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 


What the Librarian Needs from the Schools 


Miss Mary A. Smita, Libarian Public 


I wish to restate the subject for this 
paper in the words, What the librarian 
needs and has a right to expect in co- 
operation from the superintendent and 
teachers of the schools. 

The everyday librarian has now for 
many years been exhorted and even co- 
erced by the library powers that be to 
cooperate with schools, to offer, offer, 
offer all the possible resources of the 
library as aids to the teacher in her 
labor of training the children of today 
for the men and women of tomorrow. 
The mistakes and shortcomings of li- 
brarians have not been wanting, but 
those were not given me for discussion. 
There is one historical fact about this 
effort on the part of the librarian to 
help the teacher. She did not make the 
effort in any energetic fashion for many 
years after libraries were established, 
and then again not until after chil- 
dren’s rooms in libraries were an ac- 
complished and approved feature, did 
she really begin. 

Did you ever think what the estab- 
lishment of children’s rooms really 
meant? Was it not an acknowledg- 
ment of the truth that there was some- 
thing to be done for children that the 
schools had not done and were not 
doing? Do you think there would ever 
have been just the same need for a 
children’s department in the public li- 
brary. if the schools had been farsighted 
enough to see that the need for a di- 
rector of children’s reading was just as 
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vital a need, for instance, as that for a 
director of children’s drawing? As I 
remember school and library develop- 
ment, these two, the director of drawing 
and the children’s room in the public 
l brary, came to Wisconsin children at 
the same time. Today because the edu- 
cational world is and has been inter- 
ested in it and awake to its economic 
value, perhaps because of the pressure 
of public opinion, the drawing work is 
much better supervised by the schools 
than the reading. 

It was then after these children’s 
rooms were sometime established that 
through the library world sounded the 
slogan, “‘You must cooperate.” Why 
did it go forth? Simply and solely be- 
cause the library found the teachers 
were not coming. So forth the librarian 
went to do if need be more than her 
share. For many years now she has 
been going and through her going she 
has learned many things about teachers, 
principals and superintendents, in fact 
about the whole educational system of 
today, and about many things that she 
has seen and felt stood in the way of 
effective work on the part of the li- 
brary, she either through grace or timid- 
ity has kept silent. Library literature 
on work with schools has not been a 
faultfinding literature, and it is only re- 
cently that one finds here and there a 
note that sounds a restiveness on the 
part of the library worker, because of 
the conditions under which she is ex- 
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pected to do work with schools, a feeling 
often that not quite so much of the ap- 
proach should be expected from the li- 
brary side. 

The librarian of even a little expe- 
rience has learned, when she enters on 
work na library, to wait and see what 
the attitude of the school is toward the 


library. Are the teachers making every 
possible effort to interest the children 
in the best books? Do they come to 
the library to increase their own knowl- 
edge of books for children? Are they 
interested in the purchases of recent 
books? Are they readers themselves? 


Do the principals of the ward schools 
know whether their teachers are using 
the resources of the library? Have 
tuey influence with their teachers? Are 
those principals anxious that the boys 
and girls learn how to use a library, so 
tne many who leave school early may 
be brought into touch with an institu- 
tion that may be for them a continua- 
tion school? Is the principal of the 
high school alive to what a library may 
mean to high school students? Does 
he really know what kind of reference 
work his teachers are doing? Are they 
able to deceive him so that when the li- 
brary is doing the work or trying to 
patch up the poor work of the teacher 
for the sake of the pupils he does not 


know it? Just what is his idea of 
reference work? Is it that the li- 
brary ought to be a_ sort of intel- 
lectual quick lunch counter for his 


pupils and its work be judged accord- 
ing to the rapidity with which the lunch 
ean be handed out, more credit being 
given if it is slightly predigested for 


the high school intellectual infant? 
Does he wish his pupils trained in 
systematic knowledge of the use of 


books? Does he know whether his in- 
experienced teacher is adopting or adapt- 
ing college methods of reference work 
io high school classes? What about 
the superintendent? Is he a man who 
realizes that very secon there will be no 
one beside himself in that city, who will 
have so wide a knowledge of he school 
system as the librarian? Does he know 
that soon she will know the real intel- 
lectual interests of his teachers just as 
well or perchance better than himself 
and may aid him in appreciating the 
strength and strengthening the weak- 
ness of those teachers? Does he offer 
her every assistance in his power to 
make her work for the schools effective? 
Does he know she is watching the young 
people in the city who are the products 
of that school system to see just what 
their reading interests are? Does he 
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know she has a right to use them as a 
measuring red for the success or failure 
of those schools in one respect,—its 
power to interest boys and girls in books? 
Is he a man who has been a force in in- 
teresting the community in the library? 
Has ue so strong a conviction that the 
librarian may be a positive educational 
force that he has had influence with the 
library board in placing in the library a 
person of qualifications to do the work he 
wishes done? Is he a man of balance? 
Does he realize that a librarian’s work 
with the schools is only a part of her 
work, a very important part, possibly the 
most important part, but yet only a part? 
Does he help his teachers to realize this? 

I repeat. The librarian even of a little 
experience waits to find all these things 
out and usually she does not have to 
leave her loan desk to learn them. The 
larger the system of schools, the longer 
she may wait, for she knows here is a 
situation where it may be said of her, 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 

A librarian is also guided by the ex- 
perience of older librarians. What have 
they learned about schools and the 
teacher as a cooperator? She may turn to 
Mr. J. C. Dana’s pamphlet, ‘‘The School 
Department Room” and read what Mr. 
Dana’s convictions are avout work with 
and throvgh teachers. You doubtless re- 
member that Mr. Dana does not believe 
in many of the methods of the modern 
children’s room in the library. His con- 
tention is that the vast educational sys- 
tem is the avenue to the child. Person- 
ally, I think he minimizes the value of 
some cf the direct work being done with 
children through the children’s room, 
but I do most heartily agree with him 
in his main contention, “It is perfectly 
futile for any library with its present 
financial support to make easily acces- 
sible at the precise psychological mo- 
ment, to every child in the city who can 
read, the book which suits his capacities 
and needs.” He goes on to say, “It may 
be said in the foregoing discussion I 
have overlooked the inefficiency of the 
teacher; that I have failed to give suf- 
ficient weight to the fact that few teach- 
ers are great readers, are familiar with 
children’s books, are interested in pro- 
moting the habit of silent reading, can 
use books skilfully or can teach the art 
of using them The librarian’s 
indictment against the teacher as thus 
stated is a heavy one. On this 
point of the teacher’s failure to do effec- 
tive work in our particular field several 
things may properly be said. First, the 
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fauit lies not with the teacner’s capacity 
or her good will. . We must look 
upon her seeming inaiuerence and lack of 
skits in our line as not at all her fault. 
The fault lies in her training, and the 
failure of her training can pe traced 
back to certain unfortunate features of 
college and university work.” 

I have wondered if the full 
nent of the teacher from which I have 
quoted has been copied in educational 
jovrnals. As the Newark library has the 
reputation of cooperating with all things 
mundane cooperatable, it sounds as 
though one librarian had run against 
some stone walls, and some of the 
rest of us have a fellow feeling 
with Mr. Dana. But the hopeful thing 


arraign- 


about Mr. Dana’s situation is that 
he expects the doors to open in 
those stone walls and through them 


the library to enter and do its best and 
truest educational work. Like Mr. Dana 
some of us have faith and hope too, and 
we are only adding work to faith and 
hope when we tell the educational world 
where we wish the doors first to open. 
Please remember that what I am now 
going to say refers to the grade schools 
and to the average grade teacher. 
The school problem of the library to- 
day is the problem of the grades. 
The faulty library work of the high 


school on the side of the _ students 
is the result of faulty library work 
in the grades. What may be. ex- 


pected from the high school teacher 
who has had larger scholastic opportun- 
ity is net what may be expected from the 


grade teacher. She has had to make 
more use of libraries and she has used 
this in her high school work. I have 


sometimes wondered if the inexperienced 
high school teacher, trying to use the li- 
brarian toa do reference work she ought: 
to be doing herself, has not overloaded 
many a librarian, so she did not have 
time to do the constructive work she 
might be doing for the grade teacher and 
pupil. This kind of work on the part of 
the teacher and tne lack of any library 
training on the part of the pupil are to 
me the fundamental causes of the super- 
ficiality of much so-called high school 
reference work. The high school question 
has, however, a place of its own on the 
program. Again I do not wish to dis- 
cuss methods and devices the library 
may use to secure cooperation. That is 
also on this program. What I wish to 
do is to picture the stone walls. May I 
use some of Mr. Dana’s statements for 
my texts? 

“Few teachers are great readers.” Has 
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the library any right to expect that teach- 
ers be great readers? No. The library 
must face the fact that the mass of 
women teachers are wage earners because 
of economic pressure, have come from 
homes that often did not foster the read- 
ing habit and, for some reason puzzling 
at times to librarians, the high school 
and the normal school for all their efforts 
have not made her a great reader. But 
the library has a right to expect that any 
woman ~odey in charge of a school should 
have the reading habit. A woman who 
does not read, not simply for pleasure 
and relaxation but for her own growth, 
is one of the stone walls librarians run 
against. Do not misunderstand me. The 
liorarian does not expect, has no right 
to expect, that every time she comes to 
the library, the teacher depart loaded 
with all the books the rules allow. But 
the simple fact is, no teacher can be a 
live teacher in the big sense today who 
reads only the few magazines she may he 
able to take and the latest novels. The 
librarian is not deceived. She knows 
that the salary of the teacher does not 
allow subscriptions to many high priced 
magazines or the purchase of many books. 
When the library expects the teacher to 
be a reader at least, it expects only what 
the intelligent public who are paying her 
salary have the right to expect. 

“The teacher is not familiar with chil- 
dren’s books.” Has the library any right 
to expect that the teacher of the train- 
ing I have indicated shouid have any 
large knowledge of children’s books? 
where would she be expected to get it? 
We have not yet in our schools, except 
in a very few places, teachers who have 
feit in their own childhood the influence 
of a skilfully managed children’s room 
of a public library. The high school does 
not give this and evidenuy from their 
proauct we can not conclude that the 
normal school has felt it an essential of 
her training or, feeling it, perhaps has 
felt other deficiencies in her equipment 
more. So the library as yet can expect 
from her no large acquaintance with chil- 
dren’s books, but it has the right to ex- 
pect that soon, very soon, the normal 
school will ground her in the fundamen- 
tals of good children’s literature. She 
should know a limited number of the best 
children’s books and above all she should 
be deeply impressed by somebedy before 
she leaves a normal scnool that there is 
a large literature for children of which 
she knows not one jot; that the stand- 
ards for children’s books are not a mat- 
ter of her personal opinion, but that it 
behooves her to learn and keep on learn- 
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ing from the school and library people 
who do know. It should be pointed out 
to ner what the library world has done 
for children’s reading tne past twenty 
years, what it is doing, and what, her 
attitude toward it ought to be, when she 
becomes a part of the educational ma- 
cninery with which, together with the li- 
brary, rests the formation of the ch‘ld’s 
reading taste and habits. I have wondered 
what the effect would be if a talk were 
given each year to tne seniors in normal 
schools by someone who knew just what 
is going on in tue public libraries of the 
state and couiu place distinctly before 
them their opportunity and their respvon- 
sibility as coworkers. The normal school 
itself should impress upon her that the 
public library is going to be her labora- 
tory where she may study these chil- 
dren’s books and tiat she will find the 
library is today the great sifter, placing 
on its shelves only those books of worth 
out of the great mass of mediocre books 
issuing all the time from the press. 

I am perfectly sure no teacher would 
contradict me, if I quoteu Charles Eliot 
Norton, “A taste for good reading is an 
acquisition the worth of which is hardly 
to be overestimated.” It does sometimes 
seem to the librarian that the teacher 
takes very lightly her responsibiuity for 
forming that taste. Had she perchance 
decided that the library may bear the 
whole responsibility? The librarian who 
studies the reading book, English book 
or whatever it may be called and watches 
from year to year the everchanging text- 
book and the everchanging method of 
the recitation is often a much puzzled 
librarian as to the ideal of the educator 
in this work. It seems to her a confes- 
sion on the educator’s part that he has 
not yet found the training “during child- 
hood that does result in a taste for in- 
teresting and improving reading which 
will direct and inspire the child’s subse- 
quent life.” It seems to the librarian 
that no reader, no book used as a reader 
has any excuse for .eing unless it arouses 
iu the child the interest to read farther. 
For instance, what can be the purpose 
of a reading book consisting of selec- 
tions from the Arabian Nights, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Robinson Crusoe and Tangle- 
wood Tales unless the teacher realizes 
that they are only guide posts, she the 
guide, and the children travellers to the 
children’s classics? Here is a case 
where the librarian needs the teacher 
to see that the right book comes 
into the child’s hand at the right 
time, and the teacher needs’ the 
librarian perchance to help her. The 
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child needs them both. As I have stated 
before, it is absolutely impossible for 
the librarian to know every child, and 
the library needs the teacher as a go- 
between to teach the librarian many 
times the individuality of children so 
what work she does with them may be 
more individual and not mass' work. 
Especias.y does the librarian need the 
help of the seventh and eighth grade 
teacher and just as much do those teach- 
ers need her. In fact, I think the in- 
dictment against the seventh and eighth 
grade teacher for neglect and indiffer- 
ence to opportunities and duty in guiding 
reading a just one, if severe. We as li- 
brarians are perfectly aware that a 
child’s interests at this age are more di- 
versified, but we expect the teacher in 
charge of either of these grades to know 
her psychology and have the courage to 
say, “I can and I[ will interest these boys 
and girls in the best books.” We all 
iknow these teachers who tell us their 
boys and girls are so busy they really 
have no time to read. To us this sounds 
like shirking and ofttimes means they 
do not know so much about those boys 
and gills as we do, when they ought to 
know so much more. The children at 
this age are also the omniverous readers 
and how keenly the librarians know that 
just at this time, they need the teacher 
and she needs them to keep these boys 
and girls from drifting into the under- 
eround library or the decidedly mediocre, 
or losing the reading habit. 

The public library’s work with boys 
and girls has come to stay. No teacher 
would wish it discontinued. The library 
only asks that its work be recognized 
not as a thing apart, but as a work to be 
correlated with that of the school in what- 
ever efforts the school may be making 
to cultivate the good reading habit. 
Would it not be possible for the super- 
intendent to be in so close touch with 
the librarian, that when a teacher is 
succeeding in creating a taste for good 
hooks, she be given due credit for it, or 
on the other hand when a teacher is kill- 
ing all interest so a child refuses at the 
library any book touching on what he is 
reading at school, that both superin- 
tendent and librarian will recognize this 
as a case for book treatment by them 
both. It seems to me the possibilities 
resulting from much closer cooperation 
than exists at present are worthy the ef- 
forts of both teachers and librarians. In 
my mind the probability 1s very strong 
that if we ever have this close coopera- 
tion based on the honest desire to foster 
in the child the taste for good reading, 
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we will see results worthy the effort. 
Possibly the critic of the college will not 
then be saying to the college authorities, 
“You must produce something besides a 
specialist. Your graduate must be a good 
companion to himself, able to spend an 
evening away from the crowd and have 
tastes and habits of reading.” Possibly 
tne University might not have just the 
same grade of work in all that freshman 
English. Possibly the high school would 
have the courage to place a larger per 
cent of non-fiction books on its required 
reading list, and very possibly the child 
that never goes to high school or college 
would have a deeper cause of thanks to 
both school and library when he reached 
manhood for one habit both had helped 
him form. 

Mr. Dana said, ‘‘Few teachers can 
use books skilfully or can teach the art 
of using them.” I wish with this as a 
text to consider the average grade 
teacher’s methods of doing reference 
work. Here it seems to me lies one of 
her greatest possibilities in teaching 
children to use books and connecting 
their work with the library. The great 
weakness of the teacher here seems to 
be her short sightedness of the ultimate 
value of the work. Her mind seems to 
be on the information the child is going 
to obtain, not on the habits he is form- 
ing. Over and over and over again I 
have had it said to me when I have 
spoken about a book at the library espe- 
cially helpful in some work the school 
was doing, “May we have it here?” Now 
I am perfectly aware of the existence of 
the crowded curriculum. It existed dur- 
ing the years I was teaching and accord- 
ing to our mothers it existed years be- 
fore that, and it does not daunt me per- 
haps as it ought, when I am advocating 
this correlation of school work with the 
library. I will, however, admit it as 
one reason with others why much of a 
child’s reference work must be done in 
the schoolroom, but from the fifth grade 
on, a teacher should see that every child 
does some reference work at the library. 
If distances prevent, in the larger 
cities, this library work should he de- 
veloped in the branches for the neigh- 
boring schools. A child should grow 
into the habit of instinctively turning 
to the library when in search of infor- 
mation. Teachers and librarians can 
not wait until high school age to begin 
forming this habit. The percentage of 
children reaching high school is too 
small, if there were not other good rea- 
sons. Those children leaving school all 
along the way are the people whom a 
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few years later librarians are talking 
about as the working people, how to get 
them to the library, and the educational 
machinery of the state operates various 
forms of continuation schools for them, 
or in other words tries again to connect 
them w th the educational system of the 
state because it is now of economic 
value to the state. I do not believe the 
library can be a_ sociological cure-all, 
but I do believe that if many, many 
more of these boys and girls during 
their school years were made to feel 
that the library was to them a part of 
school, we would have more of the am- 
bitious young men and women using the 
resources of the library. We people in 
the library know what it now means to 
many and we feel that it might mean 
just the same to so many more, if the 
school had done more of its share in 
this work. When I read articles or hear 
people talk about how the library may 
serve the working man, I feel that much 
of it is based on wrong psychology and 
sociology. One hears for instance, that 
the library ought to keep open long 
hours on holidays as though the work- 
ingman would on these few days, when 
another spirit of pleasure is all about 
him, seek pleasure in a place, where he 
does not seek it the other times he has 
free fer enjoyment. We library folk 
know our workingman psychology better 
than that. That is why we ask the school 
to look a little farther ahead when it 
tells us the child, who is the working- 
man to be, has no time to form the li- 
brary habit. That is why we ask the 
gerade teacher to see these possibilities 
and the wide influence the gradual 
growth in ability to use a library may 
bave in the child’s life. 

The teacher does not at present seem 
able to plan this reference work of the 
children at the library without so much 
additional work on her own part that it 
is a distinct burden to her. This I lay 
to her lack of knowing how to us2 books 
and her lack of knowing how library 
work is done. I can not go into details, 
but a librarian could many times hely: 
right here, if the superintending agen- 
cies of the schools would use her help. f 
often for instance wish I could give a 
talk to teachers once a year on “How 
to use a telephone to do business with a 
library.” That one thing would many 
times lighten much the work of the 
teacher and the librarian. 

In connection with this reference work, 
the superintendent has the greatest op- 
portunity together with the librarian to 
heip the teacher. The superintendent 
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should see that all the teacher’s refer- 
ence work as a teacher be done at the 
public library. If a teacher's library be 
built up, let it be built at the Mbrary. 
As I understand it, a teachers’ profes- 
sional library says simnly ro the teach 
ers of a city, “To be live teachers, you 
can not rest with the provgessiona. train- 
ing you have received. You must con- 
tinue this as you are gaining experience.” 
These teachers would many times be 
more live teachers, if the librarian covid 
get a chance to show them other books, 
when they come to the library for the 
pedagogy or psychology they have to re 
view for a teachers’ meeting. It is sim- 
ple economy wf time for many of them 
to be able to get books at one place. The 
teacher who is doing relerence work for 
herself is also the best guide in reference 
work with children. 

Some one may say, “You have pre- 
sented the weaknesses only of teachers. 
[ have had no intention so to do. The 
weaknesses I have tried to show are to 
me weaknesses so genera! that in larger 
or smaller degree they do prevent the li- 
brary today doing the fundamental 
things for which it stands as an educa- 
tional institution. The librar.an does 
net know, does not pretend to know the 
perfect method fer doing all the educa- 
tional work of a library. She will never 
know that method until she has more 
cooperation from the school side where 
the work must be done. She does claim 
a breadth of view of the reading public 
that only those working with readers of 
all ages and all degrees of educational 
training can have. She knows the limit 
of the book in its influence on life, but 
she yet has great confidence in the book. 
She would not dare to present the weak 
spots in the educational work of the 
schools. 2s ghe sees them, if experience 
with strong teachers had not shown her 
the tremendous influence they can be. 
Her faith in them has been established 
by the grade teacher who had the power 
to arouse that fine lasting interest of 
grade children in good books and that 
high school teacher of strong personality 
who as fellow worker with librarian 
mouided lives of high school boys by 
means of books. 

Librarians may say we can not change 
the attitude of the teacher we have with 
us. TI maintain we can, if those super- 
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intending schools will only recognize 
these needs as we see them and find in 
us not fanltfinders but cooperators. A 
little pushing from the superintending 
side and a little pulling from the library 
side have caused the library conversion 
of many a teacher. Personally I have no 
compunction in urging that the teacher 
ke pushed a little in the direction of the 
library, as kesides making! her a more 
efficient teacher, it will make a _ hetter 
mother for some of the children who will 
he the school vroblem of the librarians 
that follow me. 

We as librarians also need the courage 
to say to the normal schools who are 
preparing teachers: ‘The library waits 
to meet these teachers of the future as 
co-workers. Prepare them to be co- 
workers in every sense of the word. The 
library work must be an integral part of 
their work. Prepare them in the ele- 
ments of this knowledge and in attitude 
to do the werk.”’ 

Some of ns lihrarians would also like 
to say to the Wisconsin Department of 
Education, “We wish to be recognized as 
an integral part of the educational sys- 
tem of the state. We wish to know the 
educational program of the’ state as it is 
issued from your office. We wish to be 
sent your strictly educational publica- 
ticens es well as special day programs 
twice a year. We do not wish to ask 
once, sometimes twice before we can 
get these.” 

I would not be surprised 1: we as li- 
brarians needed pedagogy occasionally if 
we are to do our share of the work on 
pedagogical principles. It must be done 
that way, or we can not expect the re- 
snect of the educator for our work. Pos- 
siblv the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
might call our attention more often to 
the pedagogical siae of our work as well 
as the sociological sides it has empha- 
sided. 

Let us then hope for the time when 
we can heartily believe, whenever we 
look at the cover of our “Public Librar- 
ies” that we are in very truth an inte- 
gral part of educac-on. When that time 
comes, may we hope that it will lead on 
to the time when it will be the natural, 
normal thing for the people of a city to 
use the resources of iseir public library 
for all the purposes for which it may 
serve them? 
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What the Public Library can do for the High School 


Mr. Thomas Lloyd-Jones, Principal High School, Madison. 


It is not my purpose to enter into any 
theoretical discussion about libraries nor 
about library work. The ‘amount of time 
that is my due upon this program is ex- 
ceedingly short, and consequently I will 
be as direct as possible. Phrases in- 
tended to tickle and delight are not nec- 
essary before an audience of this char- 
acter. Only those sentences that cause 
mental wriggle are in keeping with the 
purpose of this gathering. We are here 
as professional men and women, eager to 
‘get ideas that may be worked over into 
new garments that will harmonize with 
our home conditions. 

I am proud to be invited here today to 
tell you of the way we met a crying need 
for a library in the Madison high school. 
So simple, so direct and so efficient is 
the method in use that I woneer why the 
same plan is not being used in every city 
in Wisconsin of our size and larger. 

The Madison high school is organized 
upon the session room plan. We have 
eighteen home or session rooms with an 
average assignment of fifty pupils to a 
room. The large auditorium is used for 
assembly purposes only. There are no 
common study rooms. Students study 
in rooms while classes are reciting. When 
I took up the work in September, 1911, I 
found the books scattered about the build- 
ing in the laboratories and session rooms. 
It was impossible for students and teach- 
ers to have access to the bookcases dur- 
ing school hours, however urgent the 
eall. Encyclopedias were carefully kept 
under lock and key. No one knew what 
our resources were. The fine public li- 
brary was but a block away and it was 
thought that the needs of the school 
vere being well met. Let us look more 
closely into our situation in 1910-1911 be- 
cause I feel that our conditions were 
rather typical. 

1. The publie library was under the 
charge of a strong library board and the 
librarian and her helpers were efficient, 
conscientious, industrious, and anxious 
at all times to render excellent service. 
Much money had been spent in order that 
the graded schools might have unusual 
advantages. This was right and proper. 
But little money had been expended upon 
the high school. In fact, I think it fair 
to say that the high school had been 
neglected. ‘This fertile field was not un- 
der scientific cultivation although the 
need was fully recognized. The task 


called for means greatly in excess of 
those available. 

2. In the high school building no pro- 
vision had been made for a library room 
because the public library was supposed 
to adequately minister to our needs. 

3. There was no one person whose 
duty it was to see that these hundreds 
of young people were encouraged in 
their quest for knowledge not ab- 
solutely required by the _ teachers. 
Many good books and magazines were 
in the public library spoiling from 
lack of use. As a rule, the high 
school teachers did not even use the fa- 
cilities at hand. Teachers would send 
pupils to the library for reference work 
without knowing that the desired infor- 
mation was available. At times a score 
of pupils would report to the library for 
work when there were books enough for 
but five or six. 

This unscientific, haphazard, inefficient 
method produced dissatisfaction on the 
part of pupils, overwrought nerves on the 
part of the librarians, and the blues on 
the part of the teacher, who was disap- 
pointed again and again because pupils 
came to class with poorly prepared les- 
sons. To sum it all up:—our reference 
work was highly unsatisfactory from the 
teacher’s point of view, meager and inef- 
ficient from the librarian’s point of view, 
and a joke from the pupil’s point of 
view. Our pupils were not receiving from 
the city of Madison the training in the 
search for truth so essential for aggres- 
sive citizenship. 

At this point let me say a few words 
for the teacher we so freely criticise for 
lack of interest, lack of effort, and lack 
of appreciation of her responsibilities. 
In the grades she must teach reaaing, 
language, arithmetic, geography, hygiene, 
history, civics, spelling, writing, nature- 
study, drawing, clay-modeling, hand work, 
music, and calisthenics. She must be 
able to detect contagious diseases, call 
upon the parents of the children under 
her care, know children’s books and be 
able to direct the reference work in the 
library. In the high school the problem 
is different but equally taxing upon the 
physical strength of the teacher. Every 
specialty makes heavy demands and it 
is not fair to expect our teachers to add 
another specialty to the already too long 
list. 

I desire to be heard also in behalf of 
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the librarians who work so faithfully at 
their tasks. In the library organization 
this high school reference work is un- 
provided for because the librarians and 
library boards have not looked upon this 
great field in the high schools as their 
opportunity and their responsibility. 

When a problem of administration is 
once stated, it is half solved. We had 
demonstrated our great need. How best 
could we get aid for the pupils without 
increasing the burden somewhere else. 
The first solution considered was a li- 
brary, established by the board of educa- 
tion in the high school building, in 
charge of a trained librarian. This had 
the advantage of being an easy thing to 
obtain. The board of education would 
have acted promptiy and generously. 
Deeper study however reveals the follow- 
ing weaknesses: 

1. The board of education and the li- 
brary board would both be forced to ask 
for money for high school work from 
the city council. The request of the 
board of education would have been 
granted and additional appropriation for 
the library board refused. 

2. There would be great waste in hand- 
ling and caring for books. 

». Friction would be apt to develop hbe- 
tween the librarian of the high school 
and the librarian of the public library. 

4. Two centers would thus be estab- 
lished, resulting in lower efficiency. 

This plan was soon abandened as un- 
desirable but greatly to be preferred to 
the then existing conditions. 

The second solution considered was ex- 
tremely simple, namely, petition the li- 
brary board to establish a branch of the 
public library in the high school build- 
ing to be in charge of a competent librar- 
ian in the employ of tne free library 
board. The board of education to pro- 
vide room, equipment other than books, 
heat and light. 

Ve based our request upon the belief 
that it 1s the function of the public li- 
brary to take its books wherever readers 
are to be found. 

After much delay a working agreement 
was made by the board of education with 
the library board: 

1. The free library board was to select 
the librarian for our reference work. 

2. That the school authorities were to 
be the judges of the efficiency of the 
service rendered. 

38. The books purchased for the high 
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-school reference work were to be selected 


from lists furnished by the principal. 

The city council voted an additional ap- 
propriation to the free library board of 
$1,500.00, the amount asked for. 

The advantages of the scheme may be 
briefly stated thus: 

1. Only one board asking for money 
from city council for this work. 

2. Greater economy in _ purchesing 
kooks. 

5. Greater efficiency in the handling 
of books, repairing, etc. 

4. Facilities of both libraries open to 
school. 

5. The needs of the teachers antici- 
pated. 

6. Unreasonable demands upon public 
library reduced. 

7. Chance for friction practically elim- 
inated. 

8. Children trained to do work at cen- 
tral Jibrary, thus tending to create the 
desired library habit. The amount of ac- 
tual work done by pupils much increased. 

9. Teachers work at much greater ad- 
vantage. 

We are all happy over our privileges. 
I firmly believe that we have solved the 
problem. Co-operation between the li- 
brary and the teacher is an established 
fact. Miss Watkins, our reference librar- 
ian, is giving us great service. She is 
here to explain the details to you. 

Teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents, let me urge you to help the public 
library to branch out and do its full 
duty. Invite, urge, and if necessary, co- 
erce. 

Librarians! let me say to you that we 
have a right to expect from you broad 
constructive leadership. Your work, like 
mine, is apt to make you conservative 
and timid. This step forward by the 
Madison free library should give us all 
courage. I believe it marks the begin- 
ning of a new day. 

Do not worry over details of operation. 
Work first for fundamental principles. 
Soon a branch of the public library will 
be in every school. As soon as people 
realize the need money will come. It is 
your sacred privilege and mine to so la- 
bor that we advance the cause of educa- 
tion. The library and the school, serv- 
ants of the same people, must work in 
greater harmony. The responsibility is 
joint, and I believe that we will be equal 
to the test. 
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Relation of High School to Public Library 


Miss Mary BE. Watkins, Librarian High School Library, Madison. 


In the January issue of the Library 
Journal, the librarian of the University 
of Maine gives an account of his experi- 
ments with freshmen entering that in- 
stitution. He made an attempt to learn 
just how much the accredited high 
schools from which the chosen youth 
of the state had come (and the public 
libraries of their communities) had 
done for them in the way of giving 
them the ability to use a library and 
the habit of so doing. The result of 
the test was a surprise even to himself 
in revealing the pitiable lack of ma- 
terial and methods in the average high 
school library of the state of Maine (and 
the way in which the public libraries 
had failed to get hold of the high 
school student). He makes an appeal 
to the educators of the state, teachers 
and librarians, to take definite steps to 
bring about a better condition of af- 
fairs. 

Have we sufficient reason for congrat- 
ulating ourselves that conditions in our 
own state are vory different from those 
found in Maine? We may pride our- 
selves on being leaders in educational 
work both in schools and libraries but 
the attendants at our own university desk 
tell the samie story of the majority of 
freshmen who come in from our high 
schools. 

}f course we are not wasting our sym- 
pathies on the fortunate young people 
who are able to complete their high 
school course and continue their work in 
a higher institution. Force of circum- 
stances will compel them sooner or later 
to become to some extent proficient in li- 
brary lore. As a matter of fact, however, 
university students past the freshman 
stage do sometimes come into our public 
library who are quite at a loss to find 
what they want. It is really a pity that 
they are thus hampered in their univer- 
sity work. 

The chief interest of this matter for 
us however lies in the indication it gives 
us of what the great mass of boys and 
girls who do not go all the way through 
high school, at least no further than 
graduation from high school, are missing 
of the most valuable thing their school 
life could give them—the power and pur- 
pose to make use of the opportunities 
which are open to them only in less de- 
gree than to the boy and girl companions 
who go to college, to obtain a truer cul- 
ture and larger life. 


In the scheme of combining high school . 
library with public library such as is in 
process of evclution at Madison, the 
prime object is to make every pupil at 
home in the public library—to know what 
there is there for him and to get him 
into the habit of going there for it. There 
are at least three definite ways in which 
we are working to accomplish this end. 

First, when the high school library was 
opened last November, all the books 
which were properly circulating books in 
the collection we were able to get to- 
gether were sent to the public library 
to circulate from there. In other words 
every book on the outside reading list 
for English was transferred to the pub- 
lic library. A special case was provided 
there where, together with the public 
library copies of these books, they were 
reserved te he drawn by high school 
people only. Later about $250 of our 
$600 book fund was expended for duph- 
cate copies of these books. This not only 
relieved the depleted condition of the 
public library shelves; but, since a sne- 
cial effort was made to obtain the most 
attractive editions of tnexse standard 
books, it was an effort to turn the mat- 
ter of outside reading in English from an 
imposed duty to the delight we all wish 
to make it. The result of this arrange- 
ment is that every one of the 900 stu- 
dents in the high school must hold a card 
at the public library and draw and read 
at least four selected books during each 
year of his high school career. 

This leaves our high school library 
purely a reference library. But it is by 
no means our purpose to have all the 
reference work done at the high school. 

The second definite line of effort to 
make the high school pupil familiar with 
the public library is to send him there 
for most of his long topic work. The 
ready reference work is most conveni- 
ently done right at the high school but 
in case of outside topic work and debate 
work, the plan is to direct the student 
to the public library. The bound maga- 
zines will all be kept there. The high 
school takes 8 selected current periodi- 
cals but will not subscribe for magazine 
indexes or bind the magazines. The 
numbers will be kept at the high school 
library for six months or a year. They 
are much used for current topic work 
but pupils are encouraged not to limit 
themselves to these few magazines. A 
short time ago the director of the Eng- 
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lish department asked the librarian for a 
list of interesting topics in the maga- 
zines of the month. Topics were listed 
from the periodicals in the public li- 
brary as well as the high school ana 
the place to be founa indicated so that 
it was necessary for a large part of the 
class to get their material in the reading 
room of the public library. 

Shelves are provided in the public li- 
brary reference room where books which 
are needed in any extended piece of ref- 
erence work are reserved under the 
teacher’s name. A bulletin board just 
above the shelves affords a place for the 
list of refereneres, When the teacher wishes 
the librarian’s aid in getting together 
material for outside topic work he tells 
her at least three weeks before he wishes 
to give out the topics. Material is then 
looked up in both libraries, books at the 
public library needed for the work re- 
served there and a list given the teacher 
indicating just where material may be 
found, a duplicate list being posted in 
reference room of the public library. 
Debate work for the literary societies is 
done in much the same way. 

The third line of work we are follow- 
ing in order to help the boys and girls 
to make the fullest use of a library is the 
giving of a course of instruction in its 
use. This is being given at the present 
time to all the freshmen through their 
English classes. Half the period,20 min- 
utes, on four consecutive days is given 
up to talks on classification and arrange- 
ment, reference books, use of card cata- 
log and of magazine indexes. This is fol- 
lowed by a whole class period of 40 min- 
utes being spent at the public library in 
test work in finding things, thus clinch- 
ing the points given them in the talks. 
This same work is being done by the 
librarian of the public library in the 
eighth grade this year. This seems to 
be the proper place for it. In succeeding 
years therefore our high school students 
will be ready for more detailed instruc- 
tion and practice in reference work than 
can be given in the 20 minutes allotted 
to it in the course as given this year. 
The pupil should grow :n the ability to 
do reference work with each year in high 
school, just as he grows in ability to do 
more independent and difficult class- 
room work. 

A secondary purpose of our library 
scheme (as already stated) is to help 
the overburdened high school teacher to 
enrich her teaching material by a better 
knowledge and use of the resources of 
the public library. The librarian cannot 
substitute the teacher in reference work 
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but she can supplement her by helping 
her to know more fully material avail- 
able for her work. 

With this object in view as new books 
are added to the public library which 
bear on high school subjects, they are 
brought to the high school library and 
the teachers who are teaching these sub- 
jects are requested to come into the li- 
brary and examinethem. Three weeks 
ago we took Baskerville’s Municipal chem- 
istry to the high school library and 
the attention of the science and domestic 
science teachers was called to it with the 
result that it has been in use for refer- 
ence work in the chemistry and domestic 
science classes ever since. 

The teachers are also consulted as to 
desirability of buying certain books in 
their line. At Madison of course we are 
fortunate in having the A. L. A. Book- 
list edited at our door. The editor has 
been most kind in allowing us to take 
some of the books which have been sent 
her for examination to the high school 
and several of them have been bought 
by the public library at the request of the 
teachers who will use them. 

Books which the librarian finds especi- 
ally good on any topic which the teacher 
has asked her to look up are brought to 
the teacher for examination and often 
for class use. All books are brought to 
the high school library when they can 
be used to better advantage there than 
at the public library. There have been 
about 150 books and over 500 pictures 
used in this way in the past three months. 

The greatest efficiency with the great- 
est economy has come to be almost a 
hackneyed phrase but the principle is not 
apt to lose popularity and has already 
been given as a third object we hope to 
accomplish by combining high school and 
public libraries under the same manage- 
ment. 

The book ordering is all done at the 
public library where efficiency is assured 
by the broad experience and expert knowl- 
edge of the librarian of the public library. 
The heads of the various departments at 
the high school make out a list of ref- 
erence books desired in order of import- 
ance. From these are selected the book 
order. The high schooi principal appor- 
tions the book fund available among the 
different departments, but the librarian 
selects editions, avoids undue duplication 
of books by different departments and of 
those in the public library which are 
chiefly for high school use, and in cases 
where there are later or better books on 
the same subject about which the teacher 
has not known she suggests a change in 
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selections. The scheme permits an eco- sistance of the desk attendants. Material 


nomical division of labor. The mechani- 
cal work, including difficult menaing, is 
all done at the public library avoiding 
not only taking the time of the high 
school librarian but avoiding duplication 
of room and apparatus for this work. 

A representative of the public library 
who spends most of her time in the high 
school is of course in a better position 
to learn its needs than if she could not be 
constantly on the ground. There is op- 
portunity to hear topic work given in the 
classes and to visit literary societies. 

That there is less worry and friction 
from the public library side in serving 
the high school as they wish to serve it 
is the testimony of those at the public 
library desk. There are in the high 
scnool almost 300 freshmen. They all 
take a course in elementary science. This 
fall before the high school library was 
opened the teachers gave all the classes 
topics on various insects, sending them 
to the public library for material. They 
came in for a day or two after school in 
such numbers that they seemed to the 
bewildered librarians like swarms of a 
specially active and insistent sort of in- 
sect themselves. The teachers were en- 
thusiastic but they did not get the re- 
sults they hoped for. The librarians 
were willing but helpless to supply such 
quantities of material when taken una- 
wares. 

Under the present system the same 
number of people are having a series of 
topics given them just at this time, but 
the head of the department gave the li- 
brarian a list of the topics on which he 
would like reports two weeks before he 
wished to give them out. There was time 
for the material to be carefully selected. 
References were made as clear and defi- 
nite as possible. 
have charge of the work are giving the 
topic work in rotation so that there is not 
a too great demand for the same mate- 
rial at one time. A duplicate list is 
posted in the public library for the as- 
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in all sorts of forms was listed—bound 
Magazines, unbound magazines, books 
and pamphlets, most of them at the pub- 
lic library but some at the high school— 
but no confusion has resulted and most 
of the children are finding their material 
without the assistance of the busy desk 
attendants. The course for the whole 
year has been gone over by the librarian 
in order to check up and remedy lack of 
material in the library on any of the sub- 
jects to be studied. 

Tne library millennium has not dawned 
in Madison by any means. We have by 
no means attained itas yet. The plan is 
working however with much satisfaction 
to both those who are serving and those 
being served, and we propose to fight it 
out on this line until we find a better 
scneme. 


(It must not be inferred from the 
comments made upon the situation that 
the special work now being done in the 
high school constitutes the first effort in 
that city to correlate the work of the li- 
brary with that of the schools, As a 
matter of fact the library and the grade 
schools in Madison have for some time 
co-operated in various ways. 

Books from the school duplicate col- 
lection have been in every school room 
and the teachers have aided in interest- 
ing the children in the best books. The 
children’s librarian visits the different 
rooms and also talks to the children 
about the books. Books for reference 
work are being bought all the time both 
to be placed in the school rooms and to 
enlarge the reference collection in the 
children’s room at the library. A pic- 
ture collection furnishes teachers with 
illustrative material in geography and 
literary work. Systematic instruction 
is given by the librarian to all eighth 
grade children in use of the library tak- 
ing up book arrangement, catalogue and 
magazine indexes with practice work by 
the children). 


The. Cleveland Solution of the Problem 


Gilbert O. Ward, Supervisor of High School Branches, Cleveland. 


In January, 1911, the enlarging 
school work made it advisable to or- 
ganize the high schoo! libraries as a 
separate department under a Super- 
visor of High School Branches. This 
fact is interesting, because as far as the 
supervisor knows, while many public li- 


braries do work with high schools, this 
library has been the first to give that 
work an independent organization. 
There are now in Cleveland six of 
the high schools which have libraries. 
The enrollment of these schools in 1911 
was about 5,300. In the libraries, the 
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room, light, heat, janitor service, refer- 
ence books and furniture are furnished 
by the school authorities. The public 
library supplies the librarian and a 
permanent circulating collection. In 
addition, the public library regularly 
lends books for short loans. 

In the reference collections there are 
about 20,000 volumes, many of these 
being duplicate titles. The circulating 
collections aggregate about 3,100 vol- 
umes. Magazines are taken by the li- 
braries, the expenses of which is borne 
by the schools or the public library, ac- 
cording to whether they are used for 
reference or circulate. 

Four of the libraries are for school 
use exclusively; two for neighborhood 
use in addition. The neighborhood use 
is comparatively unimportant. 

The circulation of books in 1911 was 
over 50,900, a net increase over last 
year’s figures of a trifle less than 1,800. 
This covers a loss in the juvenile circu- 
lation of about 4,700, principally at 
West High, caused apparently by the 
competition of Edgewater sub-branch. 

The reference attendance was slightly 
less than 150,000. This includes a 
general gain of over 39,000 and indi- 
cates a total daily average of 814 
visitors during the nine months of reg- 
ular sessions. There has been a de- 
crease of over 1,400 in the public li- 
brary registration in the two high 
schools which employ it on account of 
their neighborhood use (east and west), 
so that there are now but 873 horrow- 
ers so registered; there are 2,390 bor- 
rowers otherwise registered in the sev- 
eral schools, making a general total of 
3,263. 

A regular delivery schedule is main- 
tained between the high school li- 
braries and the public library. 

Instruction in the use of books is reg- 
ularly given in all the high school li- 
braries varying from one period to six 
or more as the local conditions permit 
and require. The subjects covered are 
the book, the dictionary, the encyclo- 
pedia, selected reference books, the 
periodical indexes, and the card cata- 
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legue. The ground actually covered in 
any one school depends on the length 
of time allowed for instruction. The 
instruction is based on a manual pre- 
pared by the supervisor of high school 
branches and is given by means of talks 
to students, followed up by written 
tests, answered either in the school li- 
braries or in the public branches. The 
instruction, in all cases except one, is 
given by the high school librarian. In 
East Technical high school, the work 
is divided between the librarian and the 
English department. This year 2,094 
students received instruction. 

Bach of the high school libraries has 
peculiarities of arrangement, use and 
book collection which require differ- 
ences of practice and which make it im- 
possible to treat any two precisely alike. 
This is partly due to the fact that each 
sprung up in response to a local need 
and there was no controlling oversight 
at the time of their origin. For various 
reasons it is necessary to go slowly in 
attempting to standardize. The at- 
tempt of the supervisor has therefore 
been to promote the efficiency of the in- 
dividual libraries rather than to make 
reforms for the sake of principle. The 
work has involved visits of inspection, 
recommending and approving the selec- 
tion of books, holding staff meetings, 
and the preparation of question papers 
and sets of specimen catalogue cards 
for the work of library instruction. 

On request of Principal Short, the su- 
pervisor also furnished a book list and 
specifications for the equipment of the 
new West Technical high school library. 
The high school libraries do not attempt 
to parallel the work of branches vr 0% 
children’s rooms, but in general special- 
ize along the lines of school 
work, i. e. usuallv history and English. 
The latter includes lists of fiction for 
supplementary reading. The high 
school libraries draw freely on the pub- 
lic library for aid in school work, and 
to freshen their ‘‘new book’’ racks with 
books of general interest which are not 
desirable for permanent additions. 
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Select list of books and articles on teaching the use of the library in schools 


Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor Wis. Library School. 


Davis, E. M. Some inexpensive library 
aids in school work; a selected list, 
1911. (New York state teacher’s as- 
sociation. R. A. Searing, sec. North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.). 

\ selected bibliocraphy on the following 
topies; organization and care of school li- 


braries, book selection. teacher’s  profes- 
sional library, children’s reading, stories 
and sterv telling. nature study helps. helns 
in holiday and anniversary celebrations, 
aids in training students in the use of books, 
high school reading lists, debating, and vo- 
eational euidance Useful alike to the li- 
brarian and the teacher. 
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people to read it. His wisdom in ad- 
vising vocational literature may be ap- 
preciated when I state that we have 
worn out several copies of The Autobi- 
orgraphy of a Clown and that the ani- 
mal trainers have used up our copy of 
Hagenbeck’s Men. and Beasts and we 
can interest them in little besides the 
habits of the wild animal in capitivity. 
A few have read Wright’s Grizzly Bear. 

The best use made of our art collec- 
tion has been by a circus wagon de- 
signer—an ecclesiastical decorator who 
has worked in some of the cathedrals of 
England. 

However, vocation does not influence 
the reading of all the tent people. An 
African negro performer reads’ both 
French and German but his acquaint- 
ance with the English books goes little 
beyond the Overall Boys, and Tommy 
Tinker’s Book. Miss Sheridan studies 
each week the next step in his educa- 
tion. 

The “‘peanut butchers” and the adver- 
tising men call for detective stories. 
Doyle and the French writers please 
them, but they declare the American de- 
tective story thin. With some, advertis- 
ing books of travel become popular, 
S. E. White being a favorite, followed 
by Franck of the Vagabond Journeys. 

The most arduous study done in my 
library experience, has been in prepar- 
ing end sending out material for *he 
pronaration of the cirers nageants. ‘The 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, given a few 
years ago, and Joan of Arc to be given 
next season, necessitated much work in 
furnishing descriptions of the person- 
ages and dress of the periods. I was re- 
paid, however, on being told we had 
made it possible for the first t'me that 
all the work could be done in Baraboo. 

A trial at sending a case of books to 
the winter quarters proved a failure. 
The roustabouts could not be trusted to 
return the books and the other men pre- 
ferred selecting their own reading from 
the library shelves. This year we have 
made the winter quarters a depository 
for discarded books and magazines. 

Until within the past few years all 
effort to supply books has been directed 
toward the building up of our library, 
the country being neglected. Now the 
ideal arrangement for a thickly settled 
community has been perfected. That is 
to have the town and country unite in 
the support of a good library. The town 
of Baraboo borders the city on two 
sides and three years ago the town 
board, after much discussion, voted an 
appropriation of $40 annually for the 
privileges of the library. They have 
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now 253 card-holders. The town of 
Greenfield, touching the city on one 
side only and extending some miles 
away, has made application for the same 
privilege. 

With the country reader as with the 
city one, we find personal advertising 
the best means of getting the people to 
read the right books. 

I have given short talks before three 
of the country clubs, stating what the 
library could do for them, gave a list 
of the works of special interest to the 
farmers, told of the material furnished 
by the government and the catalogues 
and indexes to help in the use of the 
same; stated that the latest books of in- 
terest were kept on the stack in front 
of the desk; described the purpose of 
the Rent Collection, and have been sur- 
prised to sae how much use they make of 
all. I asked them to use the telephone 
for the renewal of books and for short 
answers to questions under discussion. 
At the end I circulated the slips with 
the classification scheme. I have given 
similar talks to high school students, 
but with no such encouraging results. 
No limit is made to the number of books 
taken other than fiction, and they are as 
willing to pay rent and fines as the city 
patron. 

In some instances I have followed 
Miss True’s plan of visiting the country 
schools, interviewing the teacher and 
have talked to the pupils telling them 
of the use they might make of the li- 
brary, either through the town or trav- 
eling library system. 

On two occasions groups of books re- 
lating to the subject under discussion 
have been sent out to the meeting of 
the Skillet Creek club and the secretary 
has checked them out. 

It seems to me that no phase of li- 
brary work opens so fruitful a field as 
the rural community. With the country 
life cry of ‘‘Make the farm life attrac- 
tive,” the librarian in a rural community 
should be an important factor in furn- 
ishing the means to that end. 


Children’s Magazines 


By Miss Maud van Buren, Instructor 
Wis. Library School 


Judging from the numerous inquiries 
from parents, teachers, librarians and 
grown-ups generally, it would seem that 
there is a crying need for more maga- 
zines for children. In considering the 
matter carefully a few questions have 
been uppermost in my mind. 

Is there any demand for this kind of 
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reading matter from the children them- 
selves? Are not we older people, be- 
cause of our fondness for this kind of 
literature, neediessly exercising our- 
selves in our eagerness to supply chil- 
dren with the same sort? Will not the 
children come to scrappy literature early 
enough in their careers without encour- 
agement from their elders? Are not 
children better pleased with good books? 
Of the story magazines do not St. Nich- 
olas and the Youth’s Companion meet 
the child’s needs, and for practical pur- 
poses, does not Popular Mechanics do it? 

“But,” one says, ‘“‘there are other 
magazines for children that are perfect- 
ly harmless.” Oh that someone would 
preach a sermon on “harmless litera- 
ture” for children, a sermon that could 
make itself heard around the world. 
Haven’t we as parents and librarians 
been too free in putting ‘perfectly 
harmless” things into the children’s 
hands? If our ideals rise no higher than 
harmlessness, mightn’t we almost as 
well close our litrary doors, or at least 
reduce the tax levy? 

Of St. Nicholas and the Youth’s Com- 
panion I shall say but little, as you are 
all perfectly familiar with them. . Of 
the others, the American Boy, the Boy’s 
Magazine and the World’s Chronicle, re- 
semble the Youth’s Companion in their 
general makeup. Some space is devoted 
to current events, travel sketches, hu- 
mane papers, photography, mechanics, 
engineering, wood-working, athletics, 
scouting, camping, magic; stamp, coin 
and curio collecting; puzzles, riddles, 
jokes. But first and foremost are the 
stories, and there’s the rub. Those in 
the Boy’s Magazine, which is edited by 
Walter Camp, are almost wholly of a 
sporting and athletic nature. The 
stories in the American Boy are more 


general in their character, but are in- 


ferior to those in the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. The composition and style of the 
stories in both these magazines are not 
the most elegant, and ocasionally a 
story verges very closely to the sensa- 
tional. In the World’s Chronicle some 
of the stories are rewritings of old ones, 
for example Munroe’s Campmates. For 
news the World’s Chronicle is fuller 
than any of the others, and this news is 
admirably written to interest children. 
The section devoted to birds and trees 
makes an appeal to the nature lover. 
With boys, Popular Mechanics is as pop- 
ular as the story magazines, and con- 
tains far more of practical value than 
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any of the others. This magazine is de- 
voted to mechanical and engineering 
news, construction work, inventions, dis-. 
coveries, shop-notes, amateur mechanics, 
interesting patents, jokes, etc.—things 
the active inquiring American lad dotes 
on in these days of industrial interests. 
No library can afford to be without this 
periodical for circulation, and most li- 
braries can well afford more than one 
copy. Binding is not recommended, as 
the material is so soon out of date. 

For very little p2ople the magazine 
situation is hopeless, indeed. Bird Lore 
and Little Folks are perhaps most often 
met with on the li:rary tables, but both 
are decidedly flabby. I can not under- 
stand how anyone who loves children, 
and who has any acquaintance with 
these magazines, can possibly put them 
into the hands of little people whose 
tastes are not yet formed. They are 
“harmless,”’ yes, and yet not so harm- 


less. They have absolutely no literary 
value. The stories are inane, the verses 
silly. The pages for little people in the 


Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal are far better. 
“But”? someone again breaks in, ‘‘the 
children like them.’”’ Because the Chin- 
ese like opium should they be enccur- 
aged to deaden their morals and their 
intellects by placing opium within easy 
reach? Not long since I found Judge 
subscribed for for the children’s room in 
a very small library, having an appropri- 
ation of only a few hundred dollars a 
year. “The boys like it,” the librarian 
explained. If the book selection in that 
library is to be judged by the standard 
“they like it,’’ what better influence does 
the library exert than that of a 
cheaper sort of moving picture show? 
Of children’s magazines there are a few 
others, inferior even to the ones men- 
tioned. You see the number is small, 
and of this small number a few could be 
spared without interfering very greatly 
with the child’s happiness, or retarding 
in any way his intellectual development. 
The three best, St. Nicholas, Youth’s 
Companion and Popular Mechanics, are 
none too good for young Americans. 
They furnish sufficient mediocrity with- 
out adding those of lesser value. With 
too many magazines on the library table 
there is that danger of the child’s help- 
ing himself to a-diet of scrappy litera- 
ture, of requiring constant change, of 
losing interest in and a love for books 
that make-for broader culture. 
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The Library and the Foreign Citizen 


Miss Flora B. Roberts, Librarian public 
library, Superior. 


Miss Roberts gave a splendid discussion 
of this subject. The bulletin, as it goes 
to press, is unable to obtain Miss Roberts’ 
paper or even a complete summary of it. 
It, however, presented in a most forcible 
way excellent reasons for pushing li- 
brary work with foreigners, suggested 
many methods and devices, and con- 
cluded with the following: 

“The most common request of the adult 
foreigner at the library desk is for ‘some- 
thing about America in my own lan- 
guage,’ and this is one of the most diffi- 
cult demands to meet. There are the 
leaflets printed by the Bureau of Immt- 
gration and Naturalization, those by the 
North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants. Beyond these there is little. 
The titles of books for the foreigner who 
wishes to Jearn English are multiplying 
of late, »nd no library with foreign pa- 
trons can afford to be without them. The 
March, 1911, number of Public Libraries 
contains a very good list of this material 
from the Buffalo Public Library. This 
suggests itself as a most excellent subject 
for cooperation. 

“Buying lists of books in the various 
languages present another opportunity 
for cooperation. To the unfortunate li- 
brarian who is not a linguist, the selec- 
tion of these books becomes a nightmare. 
The Publishing Board has tried to meet 
this need, but the lists so soon grow out 
of date. Is this an opening for more 
night oil burning by the Booklist people, 
or is it work for the Commissions? Of a 
certainty there are hearts at the Head of 
the Lakes which would rejoice at a good 
dependable list of Norwegian and Swef- 
ish books once in six months, or even 
once a year. These lists can be made of 
great value by giving the titles also in 
English, suggesting classification, aiso 
dealers. 

“One of the most important needs of the 
work is the right person. One who can 
meet the foreigner at the library desk, 
greet him in his own tongue, and give 
him that sympathetic understanding 
which must be based on a familiarity 
with his history, traditions, and attitude 
toward life. . . . So we must make li- 
brarians from among the foreigners them- 
selves, and therein we find another oppor- 
tunity for those of us now in the work. 
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“It is the problem of America to bring 
all these peoples into one common 
brotherhood, patriotic and charitable. It 
is the privilege of the libraries to furnish 
some of the fuel for the fires beneath the 
great melting pot.” 


The Library and its Branches 


Miss Mary J. Calkins, Librarian public 
library, Racine. 


Miss Caiains, discussing her subject 
with the needs of the average small li- 
brary in a medium sized town in view, 
pointed out the importance of the right 
location. and suggested that often this 
could be determined upon by locating 
trial distributing stations or traveling 
libraries in different neighborhoods; al- 
though a factory cluster, a massing of 
foreign population, or great distance from 
the public library, must not be ignored. 
She called attention to the fact that the 
library is a part of the educational group 
in a wider sense than merely as an ad- 
junct to the public school system; that in 
view of the growing use of the school 
house as a social center the scaool house 
often furnished an admirable location. 
The speaker also called attention to sev- 
eral instances where sucn location was 
proving a fortunate one. 


Civic Pride in the Library 


Miss Maud van Buren, Instructor Wis. 
Library School. 


Miss van Buren pictured four classes of 
libraries which are common throughout 
the country; one class illustrating poor 
house-keeping methods; books badly cared 
for, tables and appliances dusty, tools un- 
classified and uncared for, and a general 
lack of orderliness; a second class in 
which the library is turned into a sort of 
society club house, serving only board 
members and their circle of friends to the 
latest fiction and failing to extend any 
sympathy to the working classes; a third 
class which makes an honest effort to do 
good work, but whose ideas of strict ad- 
herance to rules prevents the best results; 
and a fourth class which really serves the 
nublic, all classes of people in all posi- 
tions. This latter class igs the ideal in 
which there is never a lack of civic pride 
and which never is handicapped by a lack 
of appreciation on the part of the city 
council. 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


In an address delivered at the dedica- 
tion of the hall of the Boston Medical Li- 
brary Association December 3, 1878, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said: 

“A great portion of the 
and reading—literary, scientific, profes- 
sional, miscellaneous—comes to us now, 
at stated intervals, in paper covers. The 
writer appears, as it were, in his shirt- 


best writing 


sleeves. 

It is only after a big public problem is 
well on its way to potential solution that 
i.e problem and its proposed solution are 
presented in book form. Often publica- 
tion of bound volumes finds the question 
closed—a dead issue rather than a living 
one. Libraries have possibly been too 
much given to bound books and too little 
interested in collecting pamphlet, period- 
ical, and other unbound material. As a 
consequence, the live man in a commun- 
ity interested in live issues too seldom re- 
sorts to the library, too often depends— 
perhaps is teo often compelled to depend 
—upon a somewhat desultory reading of 
periodicals and pamphlets which chance 
brings to his hand. iegislative and mu- 


nicipal reference libraries find it neces- 


sary to accumulate what Oliver Wendell 
Holmes calls “shirt-sleeve”’ literature. 
These librarians must often anticipate 
issues, must foresee what demands will 
arise in order to be ready to meet them as 
they come. We contemplate suggesting 
from time to time in the bulletin subjects 
that the librarian must have in mind it 
she wisnes to meet the needs of those 
looking ahead rather than back—and af- 
ter all those looking ahead are best worth 
serving. We can suggest only an occa- 
sional general subject. All local subjects, 
and many general in their nature, the li- 
brarian must come upon for herself 
through insatiable interest in human af- 
airs and through use of magazines and 
newspapers. We commend also frequent 
resort to bulletins, pamphlets, lists of gov- 
ernment documents and announcements 
of various voluntary publications. Care 
must be taken to collect materials on all 
sides of ali controverted questions. 
Co-operative marketing. City con- 
sumers pay approximately 15,000 mil- 
lion dollars to purchase the farm 
products for which the farmers receive 
less than 9,000 million dollars. Over 
6,000 million dollars are spent in mark- 
eting and in distribution. It is clear 
that both city consumer and farm 
producer are suffering from a wasteful 


process. It requires no gift of prophecy 
to foresee in this a fruitful source of dis- 
cussion that will reach every city, village, 
and rural community in the state. We 
have some suggestions for material. 
These suggestions, however, are intended 
to interest the librarian in the subject 
rather than to indicate the material that 
ean be obtained. A constant scrutiny of 
transient literature must be resorted to. 
Suggestions are: Cooperation Among the 
Farmers, Dr. John Lee Coulter, 75c (Stur- 
gis & Walton Co., New York); The 
Farmer and the Cost of Living, B. F. 
Yoakum; From Farm to the Table, B. F. 
Yoakum; (These bulletins and cthers is- 
sueu by Mr. Yoakum may be secured by 
writing him at St. Louis. They vividly 
portray the problem now facing the 
American people); Cooperative market- 
ing of fruit in California has been very 
successful. An interesting article on this 
subject by F. W. Powell entitled Coonera- 
tive Marketing of California Fresh Fruit 
is printed in Quarterly Journal of Econo- 
mics for February 1910. Another good 
aiticle was issued by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture in their 1910 Yearbook from 
the pen of G. Harold Powell—Coopera- 
tion in the Handling and Marketing of 
fruit, says The Country Gentleman and 
other farm journals are also from time 
to time printing articles on this subiect. 

Recall of judges and of judicial deci- 
sions, For years the American people 
have evinced increasing uneasiness be- 
cause one set of public servants, the 
judges, often nullify what another set of 
public servants, the legislators, have done. 
Legislative acts have been declared un- 
constitutional by the courts because the 
constitution originally adopted directly 
by the people has been considered more 
t.nding than a_ legislative-made law, 
w.ulich is the act of the legislative agents 
of the people. ‘The legislative product 
must yield to the people product. But re- 
cently a candidate for no less a position 
than that of chief executive of the nation 
has suggested that opportunity ought to 
be given to the people to speak through a 
present vote whenever the courts declare 
that the legislative enactment is in con- 
flict with the former wish of the people 
as found in the constitution. The pur- 
pose would be to determine whether or 
not the people now wish to reverse their 
previous judgment as found in the con- 
stitution. He proposes that after the 
courts have passed unfavcerably upon any 
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legislative enactment as unconstitutional, 
and before it is finally declared void, it be 
submitted to a popular vote. Hence what 
might be termed a referendum or recall 
of judicial decisions bids fair to be a 
much discussed issue in the next presiden- 
tial election. Nothing in book form and 
little in any form can be found. Subjects 
more or less related are the recall of pub- 
lic officials including judges and the initi- 
ative and referendum. Various articles 
relating to the power of the courts, such 
as those by C. P. Connelly in Everybody's 
Magazine, also have a bearing upon this 
question. Suggested material follows: 
Rocsevelt’s Columbus speech, reported in 
daily papers of about February 21 and 
February 22, 1912; Roosevelt’s editorial 
on Judges and Progress, Outlook of Janu- 
ary 6,1912. See President’s message and 
speeches on statehood of New Mexico and 
Arizona in Congressional Record May 
18th to June 1, 1912. See also page 390 of 
Monthly Catalog U. S., public documents, 
January 1912; Rome G. Brown, 1006 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. Minneapolis, 
Minn., furnishes free material opposing 
recall, etc. 

Minimum wage. Into the Wisconsin 
legislative session of 1911 was introduced 
a bill that sought to enforce recognition 
of the principle that there is a point be- 
low which, in wisdom and with public 
economic safety, wages may not be per- 
mitted to fall. There are indications that 
other bills with a similar purpose will be 
introduced into the next legislative ses- 
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2 int Wisconsin and in many other 
tes. The phrase “minimum wage,” 
heretofore little heard and less under- 
stood, will be hereafter frequently 
spoken. What have you on hand to meet 
inquiries about it. We suggest: Pro- 
posed minimum wage law for Wisconsin 
with comments, ete.; Living wage of 
women workers in Annals of Amer. Acad. 
May 1911 Supp. 

Other subjects. Monetary reforms, 
arbitration and peace movements, and 
various phases of legal rights of women, 
including hours of labor, property rights, 
and enffrage rights, are subjects not new, 
but at the same time they are important 
and they are matters upon which “shirt- 
sleeve” literature should be secured. 
Commission form of government, munici- 
pal ownership of some public utility, 
methcds of street improvement, and vari- 
ous phases of civic advancement work, 
are other subjects which may at any 
time become of local importance in a com- 
munity. We refer to the following: List 
of material on monetary reform Vol. 7 
No. 6 Wisconsin Library Bulletin; list of 
material on Civic Improvement Vol. 7 No. 
3 Wisconsin Library Bulletin; “With all 
my goods I thee endow,” a series of arti- 
cles by William Hard, beginning in De- 
lineator for October 1911; Legal status 
of women in Wisconsin, a pamphlet by 
Mrs. M. A. B. Smith, Madison, Wis. The 
pamphlet can be obtained of the author 
for three cents each or ten copies for 
twenty cents. 
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DEDICATION OF BUILDINGS 


Jefferson. The dedication of the new 
Carnegie Library building on Thanksgiv- 
ing afternoon, November 30, 1911, was an 
event of much importance to the people 
of Jefferson, showing as it did the out- 
come and growth of a library movement 
started only four years ago. Organized 
in October 1907, with only a traveling li- 
brary at the start, the library has steadily 
grown in size and usefulness, until this 
new building is a substantial evidence of 
its power. Its development has heen 
hrought about through the efforts of the 
Woman’s club, which has contributed over 
five hundred dollars to its support, the in- 
terest and push of the Promoter’s club, 
the generous support of the city, as well 
as specia] aid from a few private citizens. 

Tt was indeed an inspiring afternoon, 
and quite in keeping with the meaning 


of the day itself, when the attractive new 
bvilding was filled to its utmost capacity 
with interested citizens and friends, gath- 
ered to listen to the dedicatory program. 
The Hon. George Copeland, a prominent 
citizen presided. While the address of the 
cccasion was Gelivered by the Hon. James 
A. Frear, secretary cf state, there were 
evcallent tale given hv Rev. vy, J. Pisch- 
ery, president of the library board, Mrs. 
J. A. Hazelwood, president of the Woman’s 
Cinb, Mr. Lyrn Smith, secretary of the 
Promotor’s club, Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission and Mr. J. A. Hazel- 
wood, secretary of the Library Board. 
The Hon. R. B. Kirkland, a beloved 
citizen, was called upon, at the end 
of the afternoon, although his name 
was not on the program, and gave a very 
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impressive and thrilling address, empha- 
sizing the value, especially to the young 
people, of a knowledge of the great mas- 
terpieces of literature. Music by the Bon 
Ami orchestra and an entertaining recita- 
tion from Miss Loraine Grimm added 
much to the pleasure of the afternoon. 
When it was announced by the Secretary 
of the Library Board that in order to com- 
plete the furnishings of the library, a 
deht of $850 had been incurred, it was 
only a matter of a few minutes before the 
entire amcunt was subscribed, Mr. Cope- 
land very generously heading the list 
with a contribution of $200. During the 
evening the library was thrown open for 
inspecticn by the public. 

Miss Lillian E. Mundt, who has been an 
assistant for two years in the Watertown 
library, assumed the duties of librarian 
on January 15th, with Miss Mayme 
Trager as assistant. 

Two library school students, Miss Van 
der Haagen and Miss Robbins were as- 
signed for their field practice to this li- 
brary during February and March. Un- 
der the direction of a member of the staff, 
and with the assistance of the librarian, 
the library is being thoroughly organized. 
The books are being accessioned, shelf- 
listed, a dictionary catalog made and 
other necessary records started. A large 
order of new books was added in Febru- 
ary and the story hour as well as various 
other lines of publicity work are being 
started. 

A number of gifts, including some Ger- 
man bocks, magazines and documents 
have been contributed to the library. 

It is very gratifying to those most in- 
terested in the development of this li- 
brary that the circulation during the first 
month in the new building was just 
double what it was during the same 
month a year ago. 

On the evening of February ninth, the 
library was thrown open for a general re- 
ception from seven until ten, which was 
very largely attended. Under the super- 
vision of the Woman’s club, and with the 
help of the librarian and Miss Van der 
Haagen, the library school student who 
is assisting for this month, the large li- 
brary room was made most attractive. 
The mantle of the fireplace in the chil- 
dren’s room was very artistically deco- 
rated with smilax and roses, and the 
space above the book shelves was hung 
with a set of army pictures, illustrating 
the costumes of the United States army 
from early times to the present day. 
These pictures proved equally interest- 
ing to children and to older people. In 
one corner a punch table most attract- 
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ively decorated, was presided over by 
two of the younger members of the 
Woman’s club. All about the reference 
and reading room and on the charging 
desk were hugh bouquets of carnations. 

The Bon Ami orchestra furnished some 
delightful music during the evening. 

Miss Stearns and Miss Carpenter of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission were 
present. Miss Stearns gave a splendid 
talk on the possibilities for library work, 
now that the new building was an accom- 
plished fact, and praised the people of 
Jefferson most heartily for their untiring 
efforts and enthusiasm. 

After Miss Stearns’ talk an hour or 
more was spent in visiting, looking at the 
pictures, and partaking of the frappe. 

The men present gathered during the 
evening in the lecture room down stairs 
and organized a club, the purpose of 
whicn is to hold meetings every two 
weeks to discuss timely problems, and to 
help form in the near future some clubs 
for the boys in the town. 

The evening was pronounced an all 
around success and it is the aim of the 
library board to have another open even- 
ing during March. 

Reedsburg. The new library building 
at Reedsburg was dedicated on New 
Year’s day with an appropriate and pleas- 
ing program. ‘The library board kept 
oven house all afternoon. Music was 
furnisked by a local orchestra, flowers 
added to the good cheer of the occasion 
and notwithstanding the extreme cold, 
hundreds of town and rural residents 
visited the building for the first time. 

The evening was given over to a more 
formal program and the building was 
packed. Talks were given by the mayor, 
the president and other members of the 
board. Prof: W. N. Parker of Madison who 
was formerly principal of the Reedsburg 
schools, and Miss Lutie Stearns of the 
State Library Commission. Mr. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Commission, who was 
on the program, was unable to be 
present. 

The new library, is centrally located on 
a corner lot donated by Mrs. George T. 
Morse. The building and furnishings 
cost between ten and twelve thousand dol- 
lars, ten thousand dollars of which was a 
Carnegie gift. 

The material, a vitrolized tapestry 
brick, is splendidly adapted to the style 
of architecture, something on the Swiss 
chalet order of building with wide over- 
hanging eaves and canopy porch. The 
plan is admirably adapted to the purposes 
intended, the main floor being so arranged 
as to furnish special places for children, 
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for a reader’s corner, a reference alcove, 
and delivery room. In the basement are 
a small lecture room, a magazine room, 
and a furnace room. 

The library includes nearly 3,500 vol- 
umes, has 1.668 berrowers, and loaned 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The regular schedule of instruction has 
been carried on week by week in the 
schcol, lectures and practice work in the 
technical subjects occupying the greater 
part of the students’ time during the first 
semester. The courses in Classification 
and book numbers, Elementary cata- 
loguing, Loan, American trade _ biblio- 
graphy, and Library economy (including 
accession and withdrawal records, shelf- 
listing, serials, and inventory) were com- 
pleted, and examinations set for each at 
the end of the semester. Although the 
necessary technical training occupied 
much of the students’ time, representing 
the business side of library work, the 
courses in Reference and Book selection, 
embodying the literary and bookish side 
of the profession were given their full 
share of attention. These studies extend 
throughout the year, but were given a 
mid-semester examination. The — short 
course in Publishing Houses, really part 
of the book selection course, closed with 
an exhibition prepared by the students, 
showing the representative lines of the 
different houses. The lectures in Pub- 
licity were accompanied by many exhibi- 
tions, in way of demonstration, from the 
collections ef the school, and by a special 
exhibition of Japanese prints arranged by 
the class. The lectures in parliamentary 
practice were included in the work of the 
first semester, also two visits were paid 
to the Legislative Reference Library, to 


learn of its organization and methods. 
Several lectures in the children’s course, 


the major part of which is given in the 
spring quarter, were introduced at the 
end of the semester, to give a foundation 
for the work with the children that is 
part of the field practice experience. 

The good fortune of the school in the 
number and power of the speakers who 
came from outside its walls has continued 
since the last report with the following 


list: — 

Nov. 17. Miss Isabel Ely Lord—Being 
a Librarian. 

Nov. 21. Miss L. E. Stearns—Library 


Spirit. 


UNIVERSITY 
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last year 14,180 books. There is a pos- 
sibility that daily opening will be ar- 
ranged for. The township now has ac- 
cess to the library and the work is: pro- 
gressing along many approved lines. 


OF WISCONSIN 


Dec. 14. Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
—The Obviousness of Dickens. 

Jan. 5. Miss Josephine A. Rathbone— 
The Study of Fiction. 

Jan. 6. Mr. Frank K. Walter—Periodi- 
cals—The Care of Books. 

Jan. 8. Mr. J. D. Phillips (head of the 
education department of Houghton, Mif- 


fiin ©o.)—The Work of a Publishing 
House. 
Jan. 20. Dr. Thomas S. Adams—The 


Evaluation of Books in Economics. 

The first semester closed on January 
20, with the usual examinations and on 
February 1 two months of field practice 
began, marking the opening of the second 
semester. The students were assigned 
among various libraries of the state for 
different kinds of work as follows: 


Special cataloguing 


Janesville—February, Miss Hicks and 
Miss Pfeiffer; March, Miss Hicks and Miss 
Eckel. 

Madison, Sacred Heart Academy—Feb- 
ruary and March, Miss Flower. 

Medford—February, Miss Leaf; March, 
Miss Vander Haagen. 

Menomonie, Stout 
Miss LeRoy. 

Menroe—-February, Miss 
Miss Eckel; March, Miss 
Wykes, and Miss Balch. 


Institute—March, 


Fawcett and 
Faweett, Miss 


Library organization 


Jefferson—February, Miss 
Haagen: March, Miss Robbins. 


Vander 


Field work, 
Barron, Hayward, Hudson, New Rich- 
mond—March, Miss Thiebaud. 
Dodgeville and Fox Lake—February, 
Miss Stetson. 
Mazomanie. Spring 
March, Miss Ronan. 


Green, Waterloo— 


Assistance for special work 
Cumberland—February, Miss Hayward. 
Edgerton—February, Miss Castor. 
Fond du Lac—February, Miss Cook; 
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March, Miss Leaf. 
Luke Mills—February, Miss Drake. 
Madison, A. L. A. Booklist office—Feb- 
ruary and March, Miss Davis. 
Marinette—February, Miss Robbins. 
Viroqua—February, Miss Thiebaud; 
March, Miss Clausen. 


Assistance in regular library work 


Ashland—February, Miss 
March, Miss Hayward. 
Baraboo—February, 
March, Miss Green. 
Grand Rapnids—™March, Miss Ives. 
Madison, Free Library—February, Miss 
Ives and Miss Boehnken; March, Miss 
Castor and Miss Heins; February and 
March, joint course students, Miss Dicker- 
son, Miss Ely, and Miss Farquhar. 
Historical Library—February 
March, Miss Richardson. 
Legislative Reference Library—Feb- 
ruary, Miss Ronan, Miss Potts, and Mr. 
Jilison; March, Miss Cook, Miss Potts, 
and Mr. Jillson. 
Marinette—March, Miss Pfeiffer. 
Oshkosh—February, Miss Green and 
Miss Clausen; March, Miss Liedloff and 
Miss Smith. 
Reedsburg—February, 
March, Miss Glazier. 


Glazier; 


Miss Wykes; 


and 


Miss Liedloff; 


Stevens Point—February, Miss Smith; 
March, Miss Stetson. 
Tomah—February, Miss Le Roy. 


Watertown—February, 
March, Miss Boehnken. 
Waupun—February, 

March, Miss Drake. 


Miss’ Balch; 


Miss Heins; 


Library school notes 


Miss Hazeltine, Miss McCollough, Miss 
Turvill and Miss Carpenter of the school 
faculty attended the conference of Li- 
brary School faculties in Chicago during 
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the week of January first. They also 
with Miss Stearns, attended the League 
of Library Commissions, which held its 
meetings at the same time. 

The organization of the class of 1912 
was effected before the holiday vacation, 
with the election o: the following officers: 
President, Miss Gladys Smith, Wallace, 
Idaho; vice president, Mr. William E. 
Jillson, Crete, Nebraska; secretary, Miss 
Ruth P. Haywara, Beloit, Wis.; treasurer, 
Miss Ethel A. Robbins, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 

Various merry makings have broken 
the tedium of the daily work. Miss Car- 
penter and Miss McCollough entertained 
the faculty and students with a Christmas 
party at the home of the former, just pre- 
vious to the holiday vacation. A Christ- 
mas tree with presents and rhymes for 
all made a very jolly evening. 

The faculty gave a tea in the school 
rooms in honor cf Miss Rathbone and Mr. 
Walter, on the occasion of their lectures 
tq the school, thus affording the students 
the opportunity to meet them personally. 

Jr. and Mrs. Thwaites entertained the 
school at their country home, Turvill- 
wood, on the night of January 20. It was 
a jouy company, as was also the same 
group of people at a sleigh ride, given by 
Miss Boehnken a week later. 


Summer session 


The usual summer session of the library 
school is announced for the season of 
1912, beginning June 24, continuing for 
six weeks, and closing August 3. The 
same entrance requirements hold as in 
other years,—at least a hizh school edu- 
cation, and a regular libra:y position, 
from which leave of absence is obtained 
to take the summer work. 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Symposium on Newspaper Publicity. 


Barron. I find the printed lists of 
new books very helpful in many ways. 
Patrons read the lists and select the 
books they are anxious to read—many 
times they come with the list clipped 
from the paper. I find it especially help- 
ful in the case of “shut-ins.” One of the 
English teachers recently told me that the 
list was of great help to her as she could 
tell what books we were adding to the li- 


brary. As I was coming to my work, 
very soon after the last list was published, 
one of the merchants came out and asked 
for a certain book in the list. He was 
very hopeful of being the first to secure 
the book. I might give many more in- 
stances but feel that these will show you 
that there is an interest created in mak- 
ing our accessions public, through the lo- 
cal paper. 
Mrs. T. J. Powell, Librarian. 
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Brodhead, Replying to your inquiry 
in regard to newspaper publicity work, I 
think I can say that almost without ex- 
eeption my library notes in the local 
newspapers have met with some response 
from the readers. I have been surprised 
av the promptness with which they have 
usually brought results. About two 
weeks ago I published a list of our period- 
icals in the smaller of our two local pa- 
pers, and last Saturday I loaned fifty- 
eight single periodicals and six bound 
volumes of magazines, notwithstanding 
the unpleasant weather. I had not before 
loaned over forty-five during one day, and 
usually about thirty on Saturdays. Sev- 
eral men who are not .n the habit of visit- 
ing the library came up for the purpose 
of looking over the periodicals, remarking 
to me that they did so. 

T have not had as much success in in- 
teresting people in books through press 
notices. as I have in putting something of 
general interest in my library notes 
which will bring people to the library, and 
hen T can usually find something they 
will take away. 

Jessie E. Sprague, Librarian. 


Manitowoc, Weekly book lists are 
sent to the two local daily papers. These 
lists are usually made up of five or six 
annotated titles. We find that the im- 
pression made by a short, annotated list 
is the most definite and effective. Some 
times the list is on a special subject, as 
Medern Drama, Commission Government 
or Recent Travel. Again no attempt ata 
classification is made, and a general list 
of carefully selected titles is sent. Fic- 
tion is not annotated, as the public needs 
no invitation to read it. When a new or- 
der of books is put into circulation the 
complete list is published. 

Results, as shown by the'desk and tele- 
phone calls for the advertised books, 
prove that the publication of these lists 
pays. 

Martha E. Pond, Librarian. 


Monroe, <A rather stirring library 
notice is the following clipped from the 
Monroe Sentinel relative to the public 
library in Monroe, of which Miss Kath- 
erine Smock is librarian. 

“What the Library is For.—The li- 
brary wants to furnish good books to 
every man, woman and child in this 
town. Among the 8,000 volumes in 
tne library are books for the business 
man, the mother and the child, books 
for the laborer, the farmers and the 
tradesman; books to amuse and books 
to inspire; books of laughter and books 
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of tears—in fact books upon almost 
reau, and acquire the ‘library habit.’ ” 


Oconto, I feel sure that the ‘“‘Library 
Notes” we have had in the local paper 
have been worth while. We have had re- 
quests for books mentioned and they seem 
to circulate well. Just how much is due 
to the ‘“‘notes’”’ I cannot say. Besides book 
lists we have had a list of the magazines 
in the reading room and I took the occa- 
sion of the Dickens’ anniversary to pub- 
lish a list of articles on Dickens appear- 
ing in the magazines, to advertise our 
circulating copies. I added the note that 
they were duplicate copies and could be 
taken out. I have been very glad of the 
privilege of space in the paper for I feel 
that even the heading “Library Notes” is 
more or less of an advertisement. 

Genevieve Mayberry, Librarian. 


We have found that 
the publicity work in the newspapers 
pays, and people often inquire for hooks 
which they say they have noticed in the 
library notes. Sometimes the articles 
which we write are crowded out but as a 
usual thing the papers are generous. 

We have had some large cards printed 
recently on which there is a picture of 
the library, to put in public places, and 
expect to have many small notices or in- 
vitations printed to send to the homes 
through the school children, as we can 
prohahly reach more people in this way 
than in any other. 

Harriet L. Allen, Librarian. 


Rhinelander, 


Superior, The thing we seem to get 
the most tangible results from are the 
weekly lists of new books. We have 
formed the habit of placing out for cir- 
culation new books every Saturday; the 
list of these books appears regularly in 
the Friday issue of the one daily paper 
in town. Some of our patrons have 
formed the habit of looking for the list. 
Every now and then a child brings in a- 
list an elder has checked, asking for 
certain books. Then once a month these 
lists (the type has been saved) are 
printed on sheets for distribution. 
These sheets we do not mail, but place 
er ovr delivery desk where the interested 
may get them. We pay $1.50 a month 
for 150 sheets. Now and then we issue 
a special list instead of new books. We 
have had very small returns from our 
special lists. We have had fine results 
in advertising at the poultry shows; 
have a bulletin at one now. We also 
tried the county fair, but the fair itself 
was not much of a success. 

My latest idea in advertising, and my 
only orig’nal idea (though it may be 
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original with others too) is the moving 
picture shows. This week they had a 
big film of Vanity Fair, and they showed 
a slide after the pictures which read 
“Thackeray’s great novel Vanity Fair 
can be had at the Public Library.” I 
believe this is a good place to advertise, 
for it reaches the class of people the li- 
brary can help. The little slide which 
went with Vanity Fair is made with the 
use of the typewriter, and costs about 
ten cents, and the whole, the slide and 
its display, was a courtesy to the library 
from the management. I also have a 
suspicion that we could get cut rates on 
showing a regular slide. The manager 
of this particular show is anxious to run 
a good place. 

Flora B. Roberts, Librarian. 


(One of Miss Roberts’ special lists is 
“Books for men at the public library.” 
A part of another of the Superior weekly 
lists of new books follows: 

AT THE PUELIC LIBRARY 
New Pooks for October 21, 1911. 

Abrahams—Photography of moving 
objects. Deals with the photography of 
railway trains, athletics, etc. 

Belloc—Marie Antoinette. A readable 
account of an attractive character in his- 
tory. 

Harker—Master and Maid. A breezy, 
wholesome, but slight story. 

Henry—Feeds and Feeding. 
American book on the subject. 

Hodges—tTraining of Children in Re- 
ligion. Many questions perplexing to 
parents are answered frankly and hope- 
fully. 

Richards—Coservation by Sanitation. 
For the householder, and for municipal 
officers. 





Best 


Whitewater. I have always found 
that the publication of book lists created 
a demand for the books, so much so with 
fiction that I now say “‘such new books 
are to be found at the library,” as I 
don’t care for a ‘run on the library.’ It 
is as true of non-fiction. As an example. 
King’s, Moral and Religious Challenge 
of Our Times, was advertised a week or 
two ago, it was taken out the day after 
the paper came out, and has been called 
for by others since. Since advertising 
periodical articles, we have a number of 
times been asked for certain magazines 
and articles and reference made to the 
papers. 

Ella A. Hamilton, Librarian. 


Appleton’s pioneer album. 


Some three years ago we decided to 
start a ‘Pioneer album” for the Apple- 
ton library, and ordered a book for this 
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purpose 18 in. by 14 in. bound in mo- 
rocco. This is large enough to place 
four cabinet photographs on a page. 
There is sufficient space to print beneath 
each picture dates of birth, one or two 
principal events in the life of the person, 
and the death. This ought always to be 
done, as it adds vastly to the value of the 
picture. If the picture is mounted, as it 
generally is, it is much better to care- 
fully peel off the card, than to try soak- 
ing off the picture. The pictures are 
pasted at the corners with library paste. 
We have already collected the por- 
traits of many of the old settlers, their 
wives and children. Also of prominent 
persons connected with the growth of 
the city, such as the presidents of the 
college, pastors of the churches, lawyers, 
physicians, etc. Many of the most inter- 
esting pictures, are the old small ones 
in vogue before the time of the cabinet 
photograph. We have a large collection 
of the old soldiers, who are rapidly pass- 
ing away. We also try to preserve as 
many of the old landmarks as possible. 
A recent addition was a picture of our 
main street taken in 1863, sent by a 
former resident now living in California, 
who had heard of our efforts and was 

interested. 
Agnes L. Dwight, Librarian. 


Green Bay’s Historical story heurs 

The Historical story hour which for 
many winters past has been held in the 
Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay, un- 
der the direction of the librarian, Miss 
Martin, assisted by Mrs. Brett, opened 
on January 4th at the north branch 
with the story of the first settlement in 
Virginia. Mrs. Brett, who has won a 
well earned reputation as a teller of 
children’s stories, gave the life of the 
Indian child, Pocahontas, her romantic 
history, and the short record and prob- 
able fate of a white settler’s daughter, 
little Virginia Dare. Mrs. Brett tells the 
same story at the central library and 
both branch libraries. On Thursday at 
four o’clock she visits the north branch, 
the next day at the same hour the li- 
brary in Union Park, and on Saturday at 
2:30 holds the story hour in the assem- 
bly room of the main library. 

The children are given a chance to ex- 
press their preference as to the style of 
tale to be told during the winter. One 
end all when asked called for a true 
stury or an Indian story. The outline 
for the season’s work will each week 
take up some well known hero in Amer- 
ican history, weaving around his life as 
a hackground interesting contemporary 
events. Thus. one Saturday Mrs. Brett 
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told the tale of Jean Nicolet’s voyage to 
Wisconsin in 1634, and around this im- 
portant historical event was woven the 
life in other parts of the country. In- 
dian life and its training for the forest 
is dwelt upon, rather than the blood- 
thirsty incidents of Indian fights and 
massacres. 

The attendance at these story tellings 
is very good. One week at the central 
library one hundred and one children 
averaging about twelve years of age 
were present, deeply interested and as 
quiet as possible; another week one 
hundred twenty reported. At the 
branch libraries the attendance runs 
from forty-five to seventy-five, but av- 
erages at least fifty every week. Mrs. 
Brett has a remarkable gift for holding 
the attention of the children. This 
comes largely from her own deep inter- 
est in the subjects. The outline which 
Miss Mart'n prepared for January gives 
an excellent idea of the high grade work 
that is being done. Jan. 6, Pocohantas, 
the life of an Indian child in 1609. 
“Croton” the lost colony and one of the 
children lost in it, little Virginia Dare. 
Jan. 1%. The Jrequois People of the 
Long House. How Eev. Chamniein came 
to New France. Myles Standish the 
hero of Massachusetts. Jan. 20, Jean 
Nicolet his wonderful voyage to Green 
Bay in 1634. His life and training. 
Ready for the call from Governor 
Champlain. Jan. 27. The Settlement 
in Florida. How Ponce de Leon discov- 
ered a spring that was to make everyone 
young warlike Indians of the South, ete. 


Janesville’s Sunday opening 


We have had the library open for two 
Sunday afternoons, from 2-6 P. M. The 
first Sunday, there were seventeen pres- 
ent during the time, three ladies, the 
rest were men. One lady spent the 
afternoon doing work on a club paper. 
Last Sunday, fifteen came all men. 
Most of these spent the time in the 
Men’s Reading-room, which we have re- 
cently fitted up in the basement. I feel 
that the Sunday opening thus far has 
been a success, especially as there were 
men here on Sunday whom [ have never 
seen here before. When we opened the 
men’s room, we put in two checker 
boards, and one is just about all worn 
out. The men seem to like the room very 
much. Although they do not come in 
crowds; twelve men at one time is the 
largest attendance we have had, it us- 
ually having two or three men at a time. 
Of course our principal difficulty is the 
same old one, the ventilation is not 
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what it should be! The smoke insists 
on coming up stairs! We hope to be 
able to have the library open on legal 
holiday afternoons as well, if we can 
get the necessary help to assist in the 
‘being on hand.”’ 

Lydia E. Kinsley, Librarian. 


Madison’s New Year greeting 


‘Yue Madison Free Library made the 
New Year period the occasion for widely 
circulating a greeting which included a 
brie: statement of hours of opening, loca- 
u.cn of branches, material to be obtained, 
and generally what it could do for the 
public, coupled with seasonable greetings 
and a wish that the library might help to 
make 1912 a most happy and profitable 
year to its patrons. 


Madison’s Rent collection 


The eager readers of the latest fiction 
found in the “rent collection” of the city 
library are perhaps not aware that in the 
aggregate they are adding materially to 
the resources of that institution. There 
are between three and four hundred rent 
books; at five cents a week, the fees 
from this source are considerable. Dur- 
ing January, the circulation in this de- 
partment was 1,098, more than double 
that of a year ago. Since November the 
sum of $190 has come into the library 
funds from this source. The four books 
most in demand are Queed, The Iron 
Woman, The Harvester, and The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth, some thirty-five 
copies of each are in the rent collection 
and are “out all the time” according to 
the librarian. In addition there are 
about six copies of each in the general 
circulation department; needless to say, 
these are also “out all the time.” The 
constant circulation of the thirty-five odd 
rent copies of the four favorites brings in 
some six dollars a week. 


Platteville’s Good fellow day 


In reply to your letter I shall be very 
glad to tell you all about our tag day. 
We called it “Good Fellow Day” and 
adopted the idea of goodfellowship as the 
spirit of the day. 

Two weeks before we inserted in the 
local columns of the newspapers short 
pithy liners, somewhat indefinite in char- 
acter, regarding “Good Fellows,” and urg- 
ing every body to watch for the Good Fel- 
low posters. On the front page of one 
paper the editor gave us a square space 
very prominently lettered as follows: 
“Good Fellows wanted for the Library on 
Dec. 16.” 
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These ads were calculated to arouse 
curiosity and they did. One amusing re- 
sult occurred the day the papers came 
out. A young foreigner came to my desk 
in the library and said, “I see in the 
paper you be wantin’ a good fellow for 
the library and I like de job.” 

A week before tag day we had the man- 
agers of the three moving picture shows 
flash slides between films for us. This 
was the idea embodied, “Make your 
Christmas gift to ALL the children in 
Platteville by being a Good Fellow to the 
public library on Dec. 16.” These slides 
were flashed every night for a week. 

{n the papers that week we had an 
article which I enclose, explaining our 
plan and: giving our reasons for asking 
for money. We then districted the town 
and made a house to house canvas. We 
also had workers on the street in the 
business section. 

Our tags were bright red and lettered— 
“I am a Good Fellow. Are You? We 
had red cloth pennants for the wagons 
and automobiles and all our posters were 
on bright red bristol board. One of the 
boys in the manual training shop made 
the nennants and several of the students 
in drawing and art work helped with the 
posters. 

When all reports were in we found we 
had clear two hundred and thirty-five dol- 
lars and it was the most easily earned 
money we have ever had. Nearly all of 
it came in in quarters and dimes. We 
had only three donations above a dollar, 
but every cent seemed to come cheerfully 
and we met the real spirit of good fellow- 
ship and every one seemed to enjoy it. 

he money was not all. The library was 
brought hefore every home in the town— 
many questions were asked and answered 
hy the workers regarding the library and 
its work and many new people have vis- 
ited us since and become borrowers. 
Carrie Nicklas, Librarian. 


Viroqua’s reception 

The board of trustees and the librarian 
of the Viroqua public library were at 
home on St. Valentine’s day to all the 
patrons of the library, and to the citizens 
generally. In preparation for its guests 
the library had been decorated with a 
loan collection of pictures from the Com- 
mission, including Longmans set of Eng- 
lish history views, and Abbey’s Holy 
Grail in the Copley prints. Many inter- 
esting and notable books from the shelves 
of the library were arranged in attractive 
groups, and some fine editions of chil- 
dren’s books, loaned by the Commission, 
were also displayed. A victrola with 
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many excellent records added to the 
pleasure of the occasion. 

Between four and five hundred visitors 
came to the library during the afternoon 
and evening, and were welcomed by Miss 
Lucy Dawson, secretary of the board, Dr. 
John Chase, Mr. Henry Lindemann and 
Mr. W. P. Colbun, members of the board; 
by Miss Marian Dahl, librarian, Miss 
Gertrude Thiebaud, of the library school, 
who is assisting Miss Dahl for a month, 
and Miss Hazeitine of the Commission 
All greatly enjoyed the opportunity to be 
personally conducted about the library to 
see the kooks, which in their new ar- 
rangement revealed many unknown and 
unread treasures, to study the exhibition 
ef children’s books, and to see the pic- 
tures. Miss Hazeltine told the story of 
the Holy Grail several times during the 
reception to different groups of visitors. 

Punch and cake were served by the 
pupils in the domestic science class of the 
high school, under the direction of their 
teacher. It was an excellent demonstra- 
tion of one form of co-operation between 
school and library and was most success- 
fully carried out. 


Rural library service 


Mr. William Toole, who lives near 
Baraboo and was instrumental in organ- 
izing the well known Skillet Creek Farm- 
ers’ Club, writes an account of their ex- 
perience in obtaining rural library serv- 
ice from the city of Baraboo as follows: 

“In reply to your favor of 15th inst. 
About four years ago, some of the mem- 
bers of our Skillet Creek Farmers’ club 
including myself thought it would be to 
the advantage of our members if library 
rrivileges were secured for all of the club 
and it hecame my privilege to consult 
with the library board. They were 
pleased with the idea and made an offer 
to grant the privilege for a certain sum. 
When arrangements were nearly com- 
pleted our secretary, Mrs. Dora Cowles, 
suggested that perhaps the privilege 
might he seeured for the whole town. 
The library board was willing but it was 
almost the noon hour of town meeting 
day before we had settled on definite 
terms. Their offer was to grant to resi- 
dents of the town the same privilege as 
the city people for the sum of forty dol- 
lars per year. At the business hour just 
after dinner I offered a resolution in- 
structing the town board to secure the use 
of the library for the sum mentioned. 
There was some opposition but the meas- 
vre was carried- Each year the town 
hoard includes the library in their recom- 
mendations and it now seems to be a 
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settled thing that we shall have the use 
of the library. Other towns might have 
the privilege if some one in each town 
would make a start. I intend to agitate 
the subject in some of the farmers’ clubs. 
I think some who might have moved in 
that direction have not understood what 
to do. Some I think have thought that 
the money was raised by subscription. 

For our town there are 245 cards out 
which of course means more than that 
number of readers. [n addition books 
are taken by school children by advice of 
their teachers.” 

(We suggest that librarians who are 
g to induce adjacent town boards to 
contrihute to the city library in return for 
rural service, might do well to induce a 
local paper to re-publish this.) 





The library as a place of business 


The librarian who has a down town li- 
brary, kas an excellent cpportunity for 
observing the business methods of the 
stores, banks, etc. near her, and she can 
aorly ‘thes se methods to the conducting of 
the library. 

For instance, the training of clerk 

cs iste nt, 
ciples. 


and 
should involve the same prin- 
The clerk is taught that she is in 
the store to “sell goods,” and that the 
pudlic is “hoss.” This should apply in 
the library, also. Just as the most valu- 
able clerk is the one who can sell the 
most undesirable goods, so the most valu- 
ahle assistant is the one who can per- 
suade the patron who has an insatiable 
appetite for fiction, to take books of 
travel, history or ethics. 

fhe down town library being among 
business houses, can make itself 
recegnized as of the business houses. 
Yhis can be done by reference work for 
ianker, lawyer, merchant or manager of 
a factory, by buying books along their 
line, and by calling their attention to 
books on the shelves—anything to in- 
crease their respect for it. 

In short the librarian must be as alert 
to make and strengthen bonds between 
library and patron as is the merchant. 
For the library must make itself indis- 
pensable before it can be regarded by 
practical business men as a place of real 
usefulness and a necessity to the com- 
munity. 


the 


Ada J. McCarthy. 


Agricultural bulletins 


The university agricultural experi- 


ment station has recently issued two 
The first 


bulletins of general interest. 
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bulletin, No. 214, concrete silo con- 
struction by C. A. Ocock and M. White, 
gives general suggestions for the con- 
structi ion of concrete silo. It contains 
information es to the shape, size, loca- 
tion, construction of the forms for the 
concrete, the wire reinforcements, meth- 
ods of building, methods of preserva- 
tion, cost, ete. Bulletin No. 216, Use 
of explosives in clearing land by J. F. 
Kadonsky, will be of particular interest 
in the northern portions of Wisconsin. 
It gives directions as to the explosives 
to be used, the method of placing the 
explosive, how the cap is to be placed, 
the use of electric attachments and cost. 

The librarians may not only secure 
copies of these and other university bul- 
letins for their use in the library, but 
if they find any patron who is interested 
in any bulletin, it is always possible to 
secure a personal copy for that indi- 
vidual. 


Wisconsin 
The W 


composed 


Society of Chicago 


isconsin Society of Chicago is 
of former residents of the 
of Wisconsin living in the vicinity 
of Chicago. They are probably more ac- 
tive.y and enthusiast loyal to the 
state of Wisconsin than any other group 
within or without the state. In addition 
to frequent luncheons during the year, 
they meet each December in an annual 
hanouet and iisten to remarks from the 
most brilliant speakers drafted from the 
Wisconsin people in Chicago and else- 
where. They are senaing a copy of the 
report of their last meeting to Wisconsin 
libraries. It is net only a book artistic 
typographically, but one which contains 
some most interesting literature in the 
speeches which it reports. The librarian 
receiving this would do well to place it 
on exhihition and call the public’s at- 
tention to its existence. Among the non- 
resident members are many residents of 
various communities in the state. 


state 


ically 


Publications of the Wisconsin History 
Commission 


How shall we catalogue and classify 
the books sent to our library by the Wis- 
consin History Commission? 

These books are well worth accession- 
ing and cataloguing as a part of your cir- 
enlating collection. They will be much 
read if you call people’s attention to them. 
Classify them in 973.7, giving the book 
number from the author of each volume. 
Relow are given sample cards, showing 
the form of entry and the suggested 
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headings to be given to the seven vel- 
umes that have so far appeared. 





973.7 Haskell, Frank Aretas 7 

H27 Battle of Gettysburg. Wis. 
hist. commission, 1908. Por. maps. 
(Wis. hist. com’n. Reprints—no. 1) 


Make s Gettysburg, Battle of 

xx Battles (Related and mi- 
nor phases of this subject 
are discussed under Get- 
tysburg, Battle of) 

xx_U. 8.—History—Civil war 
(Related aud minor phases 
of this subject are dis- 
cussed under Gettysburg, 
Battle of) 





Vilas, William Freeman 

View of the Vicksvurg campaign: 
apaper read po en Spe Madison Lit- 
erary club, Oct. 1907. Wis. hist. 
commission, 1908 % or. maps. (Wis. 
hist. com’n. Original papers, no. 1) 


Makes Vicksburg, Siege of, 1862-1863. 
xx Battles (related and mi- 
nor phases of this sub- 
ject are discussed under 
Vicksburg, Siege of, 1862- 
1863. _ 
xx _U.S.—History—Civil wa 
(Related and minor phases 
of this subject are dis- 
cussed under Vicksburg, 
Siege of, 1862-1863) 
Kellcgg. Capture ane escape, 
s U. 8.—History—Civil war 
Haight. Three Wisconsin Cushings. 
s Cushing, Howard B 
s Cushing, Alonza H 
s Cushing. Wiliiam B 
s U. S.—History—Civil war 


Wien women in the war. 
.8.—History—Civil war 
4 Wisconsin—History —Civil war. 


Hurn. 


Fitch. Chattanooga campaign. 
s Chattanooga, Battle of 


s Chickamauga, Battle of 
Bradley. 


Bibliography of Wisconsin in the war. 
s U.S.—History—Civil war 
; Winsnssbs -ilasioey —Civil w 
HELEN TURVILE 


Government publications 


The alert, up-to-date librarian is not 
neglecting in these days of renewed in- 
terest in all things rural to make use of 
the excellent helps the government fur- 
nishes. Not least among these aids are 
the following which for practical pur- 
poses may be made to equal many 
guides for which big prices are paid: 


I. U. S, Publications division. In- 
dex to Farmers’ bulletins; nos. 
1-250; prepared by C. H. Great- 
house. Wash. Gov’t print. off. 
1907. 148 p. Free. 

This index is conveniently 
author and subject, with cross references, 
including paging. and the Farmers’ bulle- 
tin number in which the article is to be 
found. 

Librarians who have sets of the 


arranged by 


Farm- 
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make the contents acces- 

index beside them. 

important want will 

students and readers 
generally to obtain information from these 
bulletins through libraries which have the 
index but not the books. The bulletins be- 
ing free for distribution, can nearly always 
be procured from the department of Agri- 
culture on short notice after the informa- 
tion wanted has been located by means of 
the index. 

II. U. S. Plant industry bureau, In- 
dex to papers relating to plant 
industry subjects in yearbooks of 
the department of Agriculture; 
by J. E. Rockwell. Wash. Gov’t 
print. off. 1908. (Circular 17) 
Paper 5c. 

This index of 55 pages covers the vear- 
books from 1901-1907. It is conveniently 
arranged for ready use, referring not only 
to the number of the separate issue of the 
paper, but to the year and page of the 
yearbook. 

III. U. S. Education bureau. Index to 
the reports of the commissioner 
of education; 1867-1907. Wash. 
Gov’t print. off. 1909. 103 p. 
(Bulletin 1909, No. 7) Free. 

“What is here presented is the first es- 
say in the history of the bureau of Edu- 
eation toward a comprehensive index of 
the annual reports of the Commissioner. 
It includes authors and subjects: with an 
analysis of the more important articles for 
the years 1867 to 1907, inclusive.” Pre- 
face. 

The reports of the commissioner of edu- 
eation are among the most valuable works 
on general educational matters for the use 
of teachers and students. These are re- 
ports which even the smallest library should 
not be without and they are not to be 
tucked away in dark corners and _ base- 
ment shelves, but should be given a con- 
spicuous place in the circulating depart- 
ment along with Compayré, Eliot. and 
Thwing. The usefulness of the reports will 
he greatly augmented by placing the index 
with them. 


The A, L. A. Catalog 1904-1911 


Numerous inquiries received by the 
Commission indicate that many librar- 
ians are in doubt as to the adisability of 
keeping volumes 1-7 of the A. L. A. 
Booklist after the supplement to the 
A. L. A. Catalog has appeared. 

Since the first seven volumes of the 
Booklist include about 7,000 titles, and 
the supplement to the A. L. A. Catalog 
is to include only 3,000 titles, it may 
easily be seen that the supplement will 
not supersede the Booklist as a book se- 
lection tool. 

However, the sunplement will include 
only the best of the books included in 
the larger list, so arranged as to make 
easy a comparison of books in the same 
class. But since it is a fact that “‘best 
books” is a relative term, and local 


ers’ bulletins can 
sible by placing the 
Perhaps cven a more 
be met by enabling 
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needs, even in the smallest communities 
vary as widely in book selection as in 
other things, the wise librarian will 
frequently find it desirable and often 
necessary to turn to the larger selection 
represented by the Booklist. The publi- 
cation of the Subject Index to volumes 
1-6 with its supplement for volume 7, 
makes the use of the first seven volumes 
of the A. L. A. Booklist a comparatively 
simple matter. 

Therefore, every volume of the A. L. 
A. Booklist, together with the Subject 
index and its supplement, should be 
bound and preserved as carefully, and 
used as faithfully when the need arises, 
as though the supplement to the A. L. 
A. Catalog were not going to be. 

Ethel F. McCollough. 


Quest of the Holy Grail pictures 


Curtis and Cameron, Boston, Mass., 
have recently issued a very artistic set of 
the Holy Grail pictures taken from Ab- 
bey’s frieze decoration in the Boston 
Public Library. There are fifteen of 
these soft, brown photogravures in a 
very attractive portfolio, brown cloth 
with letters stamped in gold, $5 com- 
plete. The size of the portfolio is 8% 
x 10% inches, while the size of the pic- 
tures average 4 x 5 inches. 


The set illustrates the complete story 


of the quaint, beautiful legend. A spe- 
cial pamphlet may be obtained on re- 
quest to the firm which gives a detailed 
descriptive account of each picture. 

There are few stories which appeal 
more to the child than those of King 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table, therefore these pictures would be 
most useful in the children’s room and 
in the work with the schools, where they 
could be loaned. 

Libraries which can afford it should 
avail themselves of this opportunity and 
purhase the set. It will be a valuable 
addition to the library, both for its use- 
fulness and from its art side. 

Mary F. Carpenten 


Picture exhibit 

Charles M. Russell, the Cowboy Painter, 
is well known in Montana, and is fast 
becoming known all over the country. 
He has been more successful than per- 
haps any other artist, in depicting the 
spirit of the west that has passed. His 
youth and early manhood was spent 
among the Indians, and he is acquainted 
with all the phases of that wild western 
life. His Indians are the genuine thing, 
and the life of the cowboy is given in a 
realistic and thoroughly artistic man- 
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ner. The atmosphere and distance ef- 
fects are not the least remarkable quali- 
ties in his pictures. 

The Ridgley Calendar Co. of Great 
Falls, Montana, has made very fine re- 
productions of Mr. Eussell’s paintings. 
The Free Public Library of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, has a set of these color-types, 
some thirty in number, whicn it would 
be very giad to lend for exhibition, to 
any library in the state. The pictures 
are mounted on cardboard and are not 
heavy, so that the expense of expressage 
would be trifling. 

Agnes L. Dwight. 


What would you have done? 


In a small town not far away, a little 
library was recently called upon to the 
full extent of its resources. A mother 
who could neither read nor write 
became interested in the library through 
her children. She found a source of 
knowledge and entertainment in the pic- 
ture books the youngsters brought home 
and as her wisdom grew, new fields of 
research presented themselves to her im- 
agination and she began sending her 
wants to the librarian on her own ac- 
count. 

This librarian was hard put to it at 
times, with her very meager collection, 
but her resourcefulness was never fail- 
ing. 10 keep her new patron interested 
wag the thing, and where pictures were 
not available, simple books that the older 
children could read to her were sent. 
The record stands thus in order of re- 
quests made and gratified: 

1 Books “by Jesus and the Blessed 
Virgin.” 

Life of Our Lord in art. 

2 Book on war. 

Coffin—Boys of ’76, and Drumbeat 
of the nation. 

3 A book about the ocean. 

Ingersoll—Book of the Ocean. 

4 A book about Indians. 

Grinnell—Story of the Indian. 
5 A book about tigers. 
Kipling—Jungle book. 

6 A book about snakes. 

Du Chaillu—Wild life under the 
equator. 

7 A book with “angels flyin’ around.” 

Christian symbolism, and a moun- 
ted picture from the picture col- 
lection. 

8 Easter rabbits. 

Art and life primer. 
Some pictures from the collection. 

9 Wild cats. 

Nature library. 
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Harper’s Weekly 


The State Historical Library, Madison, 
has a duplicate stretch (with some gaps, 
however) of Harper’s Weekly, 1866-1883 
inclusive, which it will be willing to 
give to any Wisconsin public library 
agreeing to pay freight charges thereon 
and promising to complete and bind the 
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file. Address, R. G. Thwaites, Superin- 
tendent. 


Wanted 


First Biennial Report Railroad Com- 
missioner of Wis. 1883-4. Write Wis. 
L.orary Commission, Madison. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Berlin. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hitch- 
cock have presented the library with 
The Art of the World, a work of ten 
volumes illustrating the painting, statu- 
ary, and architecture of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, with wood cuts, 
photographs, photogravures and many 
small plates. Mr. D. C. Palmeter has 
given a set of Brady’s Photographic His- 
tory of the Civil War in ten volumes. 
The sum of ten dollars has been given 
for children’s books by someone inter- 
ested in the department. 

Black River Falls. After the flood it 
was discovered that the library fund in 
the city treasury would last only thirty 
days, when it was thought the institution 
would have to close. The local Woman’s 
Civic League, at this crisis, came to the 
front with a proffer of $100. The con- 
dition of affairs was learned by the 
members of the Jackson County board, 
who promptly collected $161 among the 
members which was turned over to the 
Woman’s Civic League for a supper to 
be given by the board to the business 
men of Black River Falls in return for 
suppers given in the past. By order of 
the board, the menu was made most sim- 
ple and through donations practically all 
of the $161 was saved for the library 
fund. 

Miss Wylie, librarian, is holding a 
series of social evenings for the young 
people. 

As a result of the contribution from 
the members of the county board, the 
public library has been made free to the 
people of the entire county. 

Brandon. The free traveling library 
did a very good business during the 
month of January. Seventy-two books 
were read during the month. Harry 
Meiske and Oscar Wilke read seven books 
each. There are 33 people making use 
of the library at this time. 

Brodhead. The public library has 
been remembered with Christmas gifts 
every year since its organization. This 


year Mrs. Paul Derrick of London, Eng- 
land, gave the library twenty volumes; 
also a large number of magazines for 
clipping and reference use. Mrs. M. L. 
Karney presented a large portfolio of 
pictures and _ discriptive matter on 
travel, the gift being in memory of her 
son, Clayton Karney. Miss Lena New- 
man has placed several new periodicals 
on the reading tables. Mr. George 
Pierce is preparing a list of new books 
for his annual gift to the library. 

Burlington. The Business Men’s As- 
sociation is agitating the question of a 
government building and library build- 
ing. 

Evansville. Judge J. W. Sale, of 
Janesville, has given the Evansville Pub- 
lic Library over one hundred choice vol- 
umes. Judge Sale spent his boyhood at 
Evansville. 

Fox Lake. A check for $25 was re- 
cently received from William Lindsay of 
Milwaukee, formerly a resident of the 
village. 

The library has received a donation 
of fifty good books from Mr. C. H. Eg- 
gleston. 

Galesville. An amateur entertain- 
ment netted over one hundred dollars 
for the new library. 

Hawthorne. The people of the Ibsen 
school district, town of Hawthorne, re- 
cently gave a ten cent social to raise 
funds to pay transportation charges on 
library books to and from Madison. 
Seventy-five people were present and 
enough money was raised to furnish 
reading to the community for years to 
come. A social center movement was 
discussed and a constitution for a neigh- 
borhood improvement club was favorably 
received. In connection with this move- 
ment a free lecture course has been pro- 
vided, the initial number of which has 
been given. 

Janesville. The Wisconsin Library 
Association will hold its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 21-23, 1912. 
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Kewaunee. A ball was held on Jan- 
uary 26 for the benefit of the local li- 
brary The receipts were $132. 

Lake Mills. Mrs. George Atwood has 
been elected librarian to succeed Miss 
Mosher, resigned. 

Madison. Travel talks for the chil- 
dren have been arranged for the winter. 

Manitowoc. <A reception to the one 
hundred teachers of the city was re- 
cently given by the librarian and library 
board. 

Marinette. A hope fondly cherished 
for two years by Miss Ada J. McCarthy, 
librarian at the Stephenson Public Li- 
brary, as well as by the members of the 
library board, is now happily realized in 
the establishment of a room for the ex- 
elusive use of children of the city. 
Through the generosity of a prominent 
resident of the city who has taken a 
kindly and deep interest in the library, 
as manifested by gifts of various kinds, 
that room is now a reality. 

Mayville. The library association has 
arranged for a series of lectures for the 
benefit of the library. 

Mazomanie. The village board has 
recently increased the library appropria- 
tion from $50 to $100. A local club 
has donated $72 ana a series of ‘“‘chain- 
teas,’ suggested by Miss van Buren of 
the commission, is netting a goodly 
sum. Five women will each invite five 
other women for simple refreshments. 
Then the twenty-five invited ladies will 
each invite five other women and thus 
the “chain” will continue until all the la- 
dies will have an opportunity to aid the 
local library. 

Menasha. A rally of the one hundred 
members of the Young Women’s Club 
and the Tuesday Club was held at 
Christmas time. A spiendid program 
was heartily appreciated. Following 
the program, refreshments were served 
and a social hour enjoyed. 

Milwaukee. Dramatic readings have 
been instituted at the library by Miss 
Dousman for the workers in depart- 
ment stores that cannot afford to at- 
tend plays. 

Miss Willy Schmidt, reference li- 
brarian for thirty-one years past, has 
resigned. The board tendered Miss 
Schmidt a cordial vote of thanks for 
her long and faithful service. The va- 
cation period of employes has been 
shortened and sick leave is limited to 
thirty days each year on half pay. 

The nineteenth ward civic club has 
asked the school board for. permission 
to use a room in the nineteenth dis- 
trict school for a branch public library. 
The request of the library board for 
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a $30,000 bond issue to carry out the 
policy of housing all branch libraries in 
municipally owned structures, was _ re- 
cently denied by the council committee 
on finance. 

Neenah, University extension classes 
are being conducted in the lecture room 
of the library. 

Oshkosh, Miss Charlotte Fairchild 
of New York City has received the ap- 
pointment of children’s librarian to 
succeed Miss Mildred Davis, who has 
accepted a position in tne Salem, Ore- 
gon, public library. 

Platteville. A tag day netted $230 
for the library. 

Portage. The public library has re- 
cently called attention through the 
press to the many works on its shelves 
on health, hygiene, and preventable 
diseases. 

Dr. E. P. Andrews has loaned to the 
public library for an indefinite period 
his collection of moths, bees, beetles, 
and other insects. Mr. Charles Prehn 
has made a case for the exhibit, which 
he has presented to the library. 

Racine. The common council re- 
cently rejected Andrew Carnegie’s of- 
fer of $10,000 for a branch library. It 
is thought, however, that the matter 
will be re-opened by the council, and 
finally accepted. 

The local trades and labor council 
has adopted a resolution protesting 
against the city’s aceptance of $10,000 
from Andrew Carnegie for a _ branch 
public library building. 

Reedsburg. The town of Reedsburg, 
which is adjacent to the city of the 
same name, has accepted the proposi- 
tion of the Reedsburg library board 
giving the residents of the town an op- 
portunity to enjoy all library privileges 
upon the payment by the town of $30 
a year. 

Rock County. In response to an ap- 
peal sent by County Superintendent O. D. 
Antisdell to the Eau Claire Book & Sta- 
tionery Co., the company has sent to 
each of the school districts in Rock 
County where the school buildings were 
destroyed by the cyclone of November 
11th, a set of twenty-five library books. 
The Eau Claire company has a contract 
with the state to furnish all books to the 
county schools. The donation will be 
gratefully received by the school districts. 

Shawano. An endless chain of parties 
for the benefit of the public library was 
started last Friday afternoon when Mrs. 
Beane entertained ten ladies at her home. 
Each of these ladies is to entertain ten 
more and so on. The hostess is to keep 
the parties very simple, but two inex- 
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pensive things to be served and no other 
expense incurred if possible, not less 
than ten cents is contributed by each 
guest, more if desired. Mrs. Beane’s 
guests brought their work and Mrs. E. M. 
Wescott invited ten for Monday after- 
noon and no doubt every afternoon and 
evening will be filled with these gather- 
ings for some time to come. It is hoped 
that a large sum may be made for the 
library. 

Sheboygan. A recent popular vote 
conducted by the newspapers on the 
question of keeping the library open 
mornings and Sundays was decided in 
favor of both projects by a large ma- 
jority. 

Stanley. The library recently cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary. The occa- 
sion definitely demonstrated that the li- 
brary and librarian have a tremendous 
grip upon the city and the surrounding 
community. The exercises, including a 
reception and program at 3:00 P. M., a 
splendid banquet at 5:30, followed by 
several striking toasts, and a public meet- 
ing at 8:00 with a program of music and 
an address by the secretary of the Com- 
mission, were all well attended. An in- 
teresting feature was the presence of the 
family of Mrs. Sallie F. Moon, the donor 
of the D. R. Moon Memorial Building, 
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the anniversary of the opening of which 
the occasion celebrated. 


Stevens Point. A book shower netted 
sixty books for the children’s shelves. 

Tomah, Dr. E. R. Buckley, formerly 
a professor at the university and eminent 
as a geologist, who recently died, left a 
considerable property to the city of To- 
mah to be used for library, park or play 
ground purposes. Inasmuch as the city 
seems to be sufficiently provided with 
park and piaygrounds, it would seem 
likely that the library will reap the bene- 
fits of the bequest. The details and the 
amount involved have not been an- 
nounced, but it is likely that it will pro- 
vide ample funds for the erection of a 
library building. 

Watertown. The public library 
through the courtesy of Congressman 
J. M. Nelson and through the solicitation 
of H. F. Eberts, a member of the library 
board, has received some valuable books 
on the Indians of North America, edited 
by the United States Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

Electroliers for the entrance to the li- 
brary have been given by a citizen who 
wishes his name withheld. 

West Allis. The question of a Car- 
negie gift is being agitated by the local 
newspaper. 








